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CARGO CULTS 
THE PROBLEM OF EXPLANATION 
By Jupy INGLIs 


T has been said that if we are to understand the origin of cargo cults, a closer 
study of them is necessary than has been made so far. In the last few years, 
these cults have appeared to die away ; and it is possible that the material we have 
is virtually all there will be. However, there are some very good descriptions of 
cults now available and any future accounts, so far as they are of value to the 
anthropologist, may be no better than those we have at present.* 


In this paper I shall examine the various explanations of individual cults which 
can be offered, and then discuss the problems met in trying to give a general explana- 
tion. Belshaw, for example, asserts that similarities between the cults must be due 
to a common element in the conditions in which they flourish.* I shall argue that ' 
the search for a general explanation in terms of a common historical factor, or factors, - ; 
leads to formulations too general to be useful. The common factor or factors are 
found to exist also in societies in which no cult has appeared. A strict explanation 
must isolate the factors which are common and peculiar to all situations in which - | 
cults arise. 

The common form of cargo cults has been widely remarked.‘ It is possible to} 
arrange the cults on a scale according to the degree of sophistication which each 
reveals. It happens, for reasons which perhaps Seem more obvious than they are 
(since sophistication is not related simply to the length of contact with Europeans), 
that the most sophisticated movements have been among the most recent. It is, 


_ 2W. E. H. Stanner, The South Seas in Transition, 1953, p. 67. 
~~" See Ida Leeson, Bibliography of Cargo Cults and other Nativistic Movements in the Sout 
Pacific, South Pacific Commission, July, 1952. 


* C. Belshaw, “‘ The Significance of Modern Cults in Melanesian Development ’’, The Australian 
Outlook, June, 1950. 
‘ For an outline see Stanner, op. cit., pp. 63-64. 
A 
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in fact, the degree of sophistication which partly determines whether we call a 
movement—for example, an attempt to establish a native co-operative—a cult or 
not. And by sophistication, in this context, I mean the capacity of the natives to 
understand what kind of effort will enable them to gain their ends. : 


II 


An early account of an effort to achieve prosperity through ritual is given by 
Ic, W. Abel,5 who mentions prophet movements as not uncommon in Papua and 
jsees them simply as a response to charismatic leadership. In describing the “ Vailala 
| Madness,” F. E. Williams emphasizes the importance of the individual prophet, 
! and says that undoubtedly the doctrines “ were to some extent born of the mental 
confusion that followed the inrush of new European ideas.’’* Williams also suggests 
boredom and a “sense of inferiority’ as contributory factors. He and others 
have seen the cult as part of the indigenous Melanesian tradition,? but one cannot 
conclude that such movements are simply traditional. It cannot be doubted that 
European contact has influenced the development of later cults. Some 
anthropologists, including Berndt,* Lawrence® and Burridge, seem to believe that 
only a specific historical study of a given community can adequately answer, and 
for that community only, the question of how much has been contributed by tradition 
and how much by European contact. 

In recent years several attempts have been made by the Garia of New Guinea 
to discover a ritual which will bring wealth. Lawrence points out™ that their 
belief in the efficacy of ritual in this context is consistent with their indigenous 
religious presuppositions. On Malaita, a more sophisticated movement, known 
as Masinga or Marching Rule,™ had a cargo cult associated with it. It was not led 
by prophets with a new ritual to offer, but by men who had a good knowledge of 
European ways. It resulted in mass meetings and demonstrations aimed at changing 

' administrative policy. Allan traces its origins to bad relations between natives 
and Europeans over a long period and to a strong reaction against the South Seas 
Evangelical Mission. Depressed economic conditions and the “ psychological 
shock” of war also played their part. This movement is described in a colonial 
report! as “ quasi-nationalist.” 


5C. W. Abel, Savage Life in New Guinea, London Missionary Society, n.d., pp. 104 ff. 

* F. E. Williams, ‘‘ Vailala Madness in Retrospect’, in E. E. Evans-Pritchard and others, 
Essays Presented to C. G. Seligman, 1934, pp. 372-378. 

7 See J. V. de Bruyn, ‘‘ The Mansren Cult of Biak ”’, South Pacific, March 1951. C. Belshaw, 
loc. cit. RR. M. Berndt, ‘‘ A Cargo Movement in New Guinea’’, Oceania, Sep. and Dec., 1952. 

®*R. M. Berndt, loc. cit. 

® P. Lawrence, ‘‘ Cargo Cult and Religious Beliefs among the Garia ’’, International Archives 
of Ethnography, No. 1, 1954. 

1% K. O. L. Burridge, ‘“‘ Cargo Cult Activity in Tangu’”’, South Pacific, June, 1954. 

11 Pp. Lawrence, loc. cit. 

18See C. H. Allan. ‘‘ Marching Rule’’, South Pacific, July, 1951, reprinted from Corona, 
March 1951 ‘‘ Masinga”™ means brotherhood. 

18 Colonial Annual Reports British Solomon Islands, 1948, p. 26. 
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CARGO CULTS 251 


The Paliau movement on Manus!‘ provides an interesting bridge between the 
disturbances mentioned and others which, though formally similar, have no cult 
attached to them. Paliau is undoubtedly a hard-headed politician, and has been 
successful in forcing the hand of the Administration. However, he also believes 
that moral rectitude is necessary to the re-creation of the Garden of Eden and that | 
the wages of sin is poverty. He and his followers broke away from the Catholic 
Church, but a Catholic form of ritual was retained. 

In Malekula, cargo prophecies were made in association with the establishment 
of a co-operative,!5 but were soon dropped under pressure from the Administration. 
The co-operative continued to function without them. On the Purari Delta, there 
was established a co-operative company?® which aimed at political and economic 
independence for the area. It seems to have been clear to all those involved that 
there was no short cut to prosperity, and sago was produced and sold in large 
quantities. 





From the available accounts, whose details have necessarily been omitted 


here, we can see that the so-called cargo cults fall into three categories. There are 
those in which ritual is the central feature, conceived of as the main or the only 
means to the possession of wealth. There are those, as on the Purari Delta, where 
ritual has no place. In between fall those near cults, such as Marching Rule or the 
Paliau movement, in which wealth is sought to some extent by religious means, 
but in which ritual is more or less subordinated to activity of an economic or political 
nature. As was pointed out earlier, the differences between the movements could 
be expressed in terms of naivety or sophistication, depending on how much the 
participants understood of the real relation between ends and means. 


III 


It is possible to interpret cargo cults in various different ways. In attempting 
to explain or understand cult movements, one may emphasize either their origins, 
the means used to realize their ends, or the ends themselves. I do not mean to suggest 
that every cult movement can be put neatly into one category or another, or that 
the categories are mutually exclusive. What follows is an analytic presentation 
of the criteria which have been used, or might be used, to characterize cults. 


(A) THE CuLt.as A RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT 
Cults may be regarded as religious movements because they are seen to be part 
of the native religious tradition. There is evidence for regarding the prophet 
movement, in some parts of Melanesia at least, in this light. Both Lawrence’s 


16 ag for example, C. Belshaw, Island Administration in the South West Pacific, 1950, 
p. 127 ff. 

18 J. Guiart, ‘‘ The Co-operative called ‘ The Malekula Native Company’’”’, South Pacific, 
Sep., 1952, pp. 429 fi. 

16 South Pacific Commission, Social Development Notes No. 7, ‘‘ The Purari Delta—Background 
and Progress of Community Development ”’, November, 1951. A summary of these notes appears 
in South Pacific, Dec., 1951, pp. 208 ff. ; 
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description of the Garia cults!’ and Berndt’s of a New Guinea Highland cult!* show 
how a solution to the problem of obtaining cargo may be sought within the traditional 


' religious framework. In this respect, some cults may therefore be regarded as pre- 


dominantly religious in that they attempt to solve in traditional ritual idiom the 


__problems raised by white contact. It may, of course, be true of the whole of Melanesia 


that this characteristic reaction to white contact can be explained in part by the 
nature of indigenous religious tradition. There is very little published material 
which analyses the relation between old ideas and new conditions in a particular 


_ cult. 


Another reason for regarding some cults as predominantly religious movements 
may be that they show marked Christian influence. Missionaries are often troubled 
by false prophets, men who set themselves up in opposition to the mission’® but 
whose prophecies have a distinctly Christian flavour. The “second coming ’”’ has 
often been announced, and a new set of rites introduced to distinguish the elect 
from the lost. The misunderstood teachings of, for example, Seventh Day Adventists, 
have been blamed. Such cults owe much to mission influence, and to this extent 
they have a religious origin. Their rites also involve a religious preparation for an 
event of predominantly religious significance, namely the “ second coming.” 

Cults have been described in which traditional ritual is the more energetically 
performed in order to secure “ cargo,”* in which traditional ritual is discarded in 
favour of Christian or pseudo-European rites, in which Christian ritual is discarded 
in favour of a ritual expected to be more successful,?* and in the Paliau movement 
one form of Christian ritual was discarded in favour of a similar form which excluded 


Europeans. Any movement in which ritual is conceived to be the most important 
means to the desired end can be described as predominantly religious. 


(B) THE CuLT as A RESPONSE TO CHARISMATIC LEADERSHIP 

Williams considered that the Vailala Madness was kept alive for some time by 
self-interested ‘‘ prophets,” and took the same view of the “curative” sorcerers 
of the Baigona cult. The tendency for a spreading cult to develop sects suggests 
the possibility that the minor prophets have not left opportunity’s knock unanswered, 
while the reports from New Guinea of the rise and fall of cults throughout the 1930's 
often suggest that prophets are sooner or later discredited because there is no tangible 
return for the gifts and services their followers have provided. There were doubtless 


ce 


‘ some cases of mere pretence. The view of the Administration in New Guinea is 


revealed at this time by the following statement: “ Usually the prophets become 
dazzled by their power and do something foolish before they gain much strength 


17 P. Lawrence, loc. cit. 
18 R. M. Berndt, Joc. c#t. 
19 See, for example, G. = Cranswick and I. A. Shevill, 4 New Deal for Papua, 1949. 
” By C. W. Abel, op. cit 
a Fr. E. Williams, The Vailala Madness and the Destruction of Native Ceremonies in the Gulf 
Division, 1923. 
22 P. Lawrence, Joc. cit. 
%F, E. Williams, Orokaiva Magic, 1928. 
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and in this condition either betray their duplicity and greed to the people, or bring 
themselves within the reach of the law.’’*¢ 

The possibility that the prophets believed in their prophecy is not here enter- 
tained. If they did not, then the destruction of food and stock they initiated is hard 
to explain, except on the assumption that they were either very stupid or psycho- 
pathic. Nevertheless, even if a cult is not deliberately devised as an instrument of 
personal ambition, it may well appear to take on that character, either because the 
leader happens to derive some benefit from his position, or because he is quickly 
surrounded by “ experts” or “ disciples” who may themselves include opportunists. 

Discussions of the importance of the individual prophet in a particular cult, 
or in cults in general, reflect two opposed views of historical causation. Administrators - 
and missionaries tend more to the “ great man” view of history; they put the 
blame on the knavish or misguided individual. Those who are_not so directly , 
involved in the problems-raised by cult activity may be inclined to minimize the 
importance of the individual and emphasize the background conditions which mission 
and administration, international markets and wars, have helped—te~create. It 
is assumed that the individual leader, whether visionary, charlatan or shrewd: 
politician, can only succeed in raising a following if his prophecies, promises or . 
programme satisfy-a-felt-need. But it must also be pointed out that a leader will 
only be followed if he leads. It has been often noted that cult leaders are men 
out of the the ordinary; more_ ambitious, more intelligent, or mentally unbalanced. 
It is very hard to estimate the importance of any leader in particular, or of leaders 
in general. We have no way of deciding whether a cult would have arisen if a 
particular man had not initiated it. 


(C) THe Cut as AN EXPRESSION OF ECONOMIC DISSATISFACTION 

Various criteria may be used in characterizing cults in this way. I have 
suggested that if only economic means (such as the establishment of co-operatives) 
to greater wealth are used, we do not speak of a cult. But cults may nevertheless 
be said to be economic in origin or in the end they seek. 

“Marching Rule,” although not perhaps strictly classifiable as a cult, may be 
regarded as an expression of economic dissatisfaction. The poverty of Malaita. 
and the lack of a cash crop seem significant. The “ Jonfrum ” movement in Tanna 
followed the slump in copra prices in 1939,25 and while one must beware of the » 
post hoc ergo propter hoc fallacy, the claim that Jonfrum would bring his own money ° 
and plenty of it suggests the importance of economic distress. We may say that 
in the origin of some cults, economic conditions have played a significant part, 
although the economic conditions in which cults have arisen have not been uniform. 

To decide whether a cult can be called an economic movement, because directed 
to the improvement of material conditions, is not so much a question of fact as a 
problem of definition. The desire for wealth is implied in the name “ cargo cult,” 


24 Territory of New Guinea, Annual Report, 1933-34, p. 22. 





25 See. G. L. Barrow, ‘“‘ The Story of Jonfrum”’, Corona, Oct., 1951, p. 379. 
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although it may be argued that, in some cases at least, material wealth is not desired 
simply for its own sake, but as a means to a greater power than the European 
commands. The recurrent desire for rifles can be cited as evidence for this. How- 
ever, while we do not regard the improvement of material welfare as the primary, 
or even as the proper, end of ritual activity, such a view seems common in Melanesia. 
From the native point of view, a cult is a religious activity directed to a religious 
end. To us it appears as a religious activity directed to an economic end, and for 
this reason, wrongheaded or irrational. 

It is important to notice that we have to interpret cults as expressions of dis- 
satisfaction with material conditions. They do not, as it were, come with this 
character stamped on them, and can therefore be contrasted with movements like 
strikes which may have the explicit purpose of raising wages, and therefore living 
standards. This problem of interpreting what is implied in a cult is also relevant 
to a consideration of the cult as a political movement. 


(D) THeCuLtT as A POLITICAL MOVEMENT 
Some people have seen in cults the expression of nationalist aspirations. Here 
too we must distinguish the movements in which nationalist aspirations are more 
or less explicit from those where they are not. One is tempted to interpret the 
repeated references to the unhappy fate of Europeans when cult prophecies are 
fulfilled as implying nationalist feeling. But it is not so positive as this. One may 
say that this expression of antipathy provides evidence of the possibility that 


nationalism could take root; the word “ nationalism” as it is commonly used 
implies a consciousness of national unity or a desire for nationhood, and there have 
been only hints of this. (In the Mansren disturbance in Dutch New Guinea the 
Emperor of Japan was to be asked to recognize the reversed Dutch flag as that of 
the Papuan kingdom.) Guiart considers: ‘‘ There is perhaps too great a tendency 
to identify Melanesian nationalism with the various cargo cults.’’** One reason 
for calling a cult a political movement may be that while not consciously aiming at 
, a change in political structure, it has resulted in the formation of new political units. 
As a cult has spread, it has been noticed often that wider political groupings appear. 
Paliau united the traditionally opposed coastal and inland tribes of Manus, in the 
Marching Rule nine chiefs co-operated, in the Vailala movement a clique of ‘‘ auto- 
maniacs ” from a number of villages acknowledged one as their head. But it should 
also be noted that there was co-operation between the sorcerers in the Baigona cult, 
and there is no certainty that this was in any sense a reaction to conquest. This 
throws some doubt on the attractive hypothesis that the formation of new and 
larger political groupings is a direct result of opposition to Europeans. 

Another ground for calling a native movement political is that it has explicit 
(although restricted) political aims. The Paliau movement, for example, sought 
the establishment of fiative courts and councils. In this it succeeded, and may be 
classified as typically political agitation. But the movement did not use only 


26 J. Guiart, Joc. cit. 
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political means, agitation and non-co-operation, to a merely political end. Paliau 
laid down moral rules for his following, and a Catholic form of worship was used. 
His aim was not only to establish native councils, but also to restore the Garden 
of Eden. It would be very misleading, therefore, to classify the cult as purely 
political. 

We may regard less sophisticated cults as expressions of political 
dissatisfaction but we must distinguish them from explicit demands for native courts 
or from mass demonstrations such as occurred in the Solomons in 1947. The mass 
demonstration and the ritual designed to turn wooden rifles into real ones have : 
the same political end—to redress or reverse the balance of power between native . 
and European. But the former is a realistic, practical, political means to this end, . 
while the latter is a wholly impractical (because merely ritual) means. 


From this discussion it will be plain that almost any cult can be seen as an effort 
to alter the balance of power and hence as a political movement. Similarly, every 
cult can be interpreted as an expression of economic dissatisfaction since its end 
is material gain. I have tried to show how these characterizations can be used 
in more or less precise ways. 


(E) Tae—Cunt—as_a-~MoraL_PROTEST 

It has commonly been suggested by students of cargo cults that they contain 
a strong element of moral protest. By ‘‘ moral protest” is meant a reaction : 
against the lowering in the status of natives brought about by the presence of - 
Europeans more powerful economically, politically and even physically, through . 
the possession of firearms. Firth comments on this element of moral protest: . 
“economic gains are rarely regarded as being ethically neutral. They are conceived 
as being of the nature of a right accruing to the possessor, or to the would-be 
possessor. They are regarded as morally defensible, and the effort to obtain them 
is infused with moral fervour. These new native movements are handled with an 
enthusiasm which far surpasses any desire for immediate gain to the individuals 
concerned. Moreover, the values of the organization are conceived as applying 
to corporate unity: it is the good of the community which is the ostensible object 
of the activity.’’2” 


A “sense of inferiority” has featured in several explanations of cult origins.. 
It could be regarded as an almost inevitable psychological concomitant of race 
relations in the area. Burridge, discussing race relations in Manam, remarks that 
the source of tension is to be found primarily in moral behaviour and interaction ”’,** 
and in another article on cargo cults in Tangu says that the Tangu see the relationship 
between natives and Europeans as lacking in moral content since the Europeans 
do not share their wealth. It is very common to find in accounts of particular 
cults references to a belief in the deceit of the white man. ‘‘ Cargo” ships are 


*7 R. Firth, Elements of Social Organization, 1951, p. 111. 
28K. O. L. Burridge, ‘“‘ Racial Tension in Manam’”’, South Pacific, Nov.-Dec., 1954. 
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diverted by unscrupulous white men and their contents appropriated to European 
use. The native is being denied his right to wealth. 

While there is undoubtedly an element of moral protest in every cult, so also one 
could say there is a similar element in any revolt against established authority. 
However, to see in cult movements an implied moral protest is to appreciate something 
in their nature that is hidden if they are regarded merely as idiosyncratic religious 
outbreaks, or the machinations of deranged or ambitious individuals. One might 
say that the cult could only be interpreted as a moral protest when we had come to 
recognize that a protest was justified. C. W. Abel, whose mission natives in the 
1890's called him “‘ Master ’’, may not have appreciated this view as readily as we do. 


(F) THE CuLT AS AN EXPRESSION OF A PARTICULAR STATE OF MIND. 

A failure to discover common and peculiar factors in the historical conditions 
giving rise to cults leads to the assumption that the similarities between cults may 
be explained in terms of similar native states of mind. We have hints of an interest 
in native mental reactions to conquest. “Feelings of inferiority’, “feelings of 
dissatisfaction ’’, “ despair’, ‘envy of white wealth”, have been some of the 
suggestions made. But whether or not these notions can be refined into something 
less vague is not yet known. Nobody, as far as I know, who is trained both in 
anthropology and in psychology, has made a study of cargo cults. 


IV 


Although some of the ways of seeing cults which I have outlined apply in general 
as well as in particular cases, there is an important difference between the particular 
and general explanations: if any statement is true of cults in general, it must also 
be true of the particular cults; but the reverse is not the case. (A particular 
explanation must deal with the unique in a situation, a general explanation with 
what is common to all cases.) 


Some general interpretations of cargo cults have been offered by anthropologists 
after considering the formal similarities of cults in Melanesia.2® Whether one regards 
them as “‘ explanations ’”’ depends upon the view one takes of what an explanation 
is. A strict view is that one must isolate a common factor or factors in the conditions 
out of which cargo cults grow. More strict still is the demand for the isolation 
of common and peculiar factors. (The problems raised by such a demand are 
considered below.} But while there have not been many attempts to give “ strict ” 
explanations a number of general interpretations have been offered. I will now 
consider a small selection of these. 

Keesing has suggested firstly that it seems to be ‘a general feature of religious 
history that when formerly authoritarian systems of dogma and practice are shaken, 
any individual who claims to have some new revelation of truth can gain a 


2° Comparisons are sometimes made with cults outside the Pacific. See J. V. de Bruyn, 
loc. cit., p. 3, and W. E. H. Stanner, op. cit., Ch. V. 
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following.”®® He says secondly that native peoples have been “ especially open 
to such influences where the former indigenous interpretations have been 
comprehensively broken down. . . ’# 

It is for the historian of religion to establish the truth or falsity of the first 
hypothesis. To the second suggestion we can raise the objection that it is only 
where “ indigenous interpretations” have —not been“ comprehensi 
d6éwn™” that cargo cults arise. Stanner has said: ‘‘ The first effect of what is 
abstractly but inhumanly called ‘ transculturation ’ would contradict most of the 
facts of human experience if it led, in other than material things, to anything but an 
The truth of this is borne out by Lawrence’ s description of the Garia. On the other 
hand, young Porebadans, strongly influenced by their close contact with Christian 
missionaries and the townspeople of Port Moresby, are bored, even embarrassed, ’ 
when questions about old ways and old beliefs are asked ;** they therefore provide 
an example of a people whose indigenous interpretations have been comprehensively | 
broken down without the consequent rise of a cargo cult. 

Firth draws attention to the “ functional similarity’ of cargo cults which - 
express “native dissatisfaction with existing conditions’’. They are, he says, 
“attempts to get an adjustment ... through native means.’** He makes a 
distinction between arguments which can be offered on a rational level by those 
who seek to interpret these cults, and the “ other than rational elements ” which 
enter the situation. We can appreciate that the native thinks his share of European 
wealth inadequate. But, he suggests, we find it harder to appreciate the moral 
fervour displayed in seeking a greater share of wealth. Cargo cults should be seen 
not as examples of “ religious mania ’’ but as ‘“‘ a dramatic instance of misapplied 
productive effort.’’*5 Blocked on one side by their sheer inability to obtain the 
goods they desire, “‘ they seek their satisfaction in an imaginative _projection ”’. 
Firth sees the work done in preparation for the arrival of “‘ cargo ” as itself part of 
the satisfaction sought. “It is part of the symbolic validation given to the idea 
that the things wanted are morally justifiable ’’.** 

This is an interesting interpretation. It suggests a new dimension to the idea 
of cults as moral protests in that they can be seen not merely as revealing a resentment 
against the ungenerous behaviour of Europeans, but more positively as an 
affirmation that “What we want is right.’’®’ Firth is not, of course, suggesting 
that the resort to fantasy or the assertion of moral rights is in any way conscious. 

De Bruyn considers that cargo cults can be classified with a number of religious 
movements in other parts of the world. “ The study of similar cults among other 


ai M. Keesing, The South Seas in ithe Modern World, Revised Edition, 1945, p. 235. 

31 Tbid. 

32'W. E. H. Stanner, op. cit., 

33 This was mentioned to me by? Murray Groves. They tried to convert him to Christianity. 
34R. Firth, op. cit., p. 110. 

35 Ibid, p. 113. 

36 Tbid. 


37 Ibid. 
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peoples,” he says, “ makes it clear that outbreaks of this kind are psychological 
phenomena—expressions of a people in distress, striving to find a new way of life in 
a world profoundly different from that of their old traditional culture.”** He suggests 
that the Mansren cults of Western New Guinea, with which he is particularly con- 
cerned, represent ‘‘a communal expression of the renunciation of the struggle for 
life ’’ and continues, “‘ movements such as these, alike in principle, but differing in 
their expression, are found throughout the world.’ 

One might agree that cults are “ expressions of a people in distress ’’ but deny 
that they represent an expression of “ the renunciation of the struggle for life.” 
Cults have been widely, and I think correctly, interpreted as a desire for a richer 
life. Some at least of the accounts at our disposal suggest that attempts to obtain 
wealth by ritual means are not regarded as a last hope and are not the fruit of 
despair. Such attempts seem to the native to be the obvious means to greater 
wealth since ritual is conceived of as having the required power. To interpret 
such cults as a renunciation of the life struggle is perhaps to see in them a state 
of mind which more highly civilized people exhibit in times of stress, and which 
may be expressed by a renewed interest in religious solutions. But the real 
difficulty in this interpretation lies, I think, in judging when the struggle for life 
has been abandoned. The facts would seem to suggest other interpretations more 
readily. 

Stanner sees New Guinea cults, and I presume other Melanesian cults as well, 
as resulting basically from a social crisis—‘‘ a long period of confused experience, 
run-away events, loss of cultural synthesis, uncertainty of the future, violation 
of traditional expectations, aimlessness in living, etc.,...” As a result “a 
valid cognition of means to the attainment of the newly desired ends is virtually 


“impossible for natives at such penal disadvantages.”’*4 Granted the facts of crisis, 


he nevertheless may be under-estimating the natives’ ability to attain a “ valid 
cognition’. In the Purari Delta we have an example of a leader who seems to 
have appreciated the true relation between means and end. His followers seemed 
to come late and quite suddenly to an appreciation of how economic activity in 
the European manner could benefit them. Perhaps the Purari people are unusual, 
but their attempts suggest that caution is necessary in generalizing. 

Because Stanner believes that it is impossible for natives ‘‘to move from 
integration within a highly stable social system to a satisfying integration within 
a highly unstable system ” over their own lifetimes, he concludes that “‘ development ”’ 
by “stereotyped means of capital, technology, education, rational organizations, 
and so forth ’’ will not solve the natives’ problem. Once again, a note of caution 
should be sounded. In Manus a native council appeared to absorb the Paliau 
movement, and there is no doubt that many natives want better education and 
assistance with economic development. It may not be necessary, as Stanner 
38 J. V. de Bruyn, /oc. cit., p. 9. 

39 bid, p. 


3. 
“Ww. E. H. Stanner, op. cit., p. 71. 
#1 Thid., p. 68. 
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suggests, for “all the social modalities’ to be “‘re-elucidated’”’ before cult outbreaks 
cease. 
Some of these interpretations can be accepted readily. We may agree that | 
cargo cults, for example, express “ native dissatisfaction with existing conditions” ; 
or that they are an attempt to gain relief from distress. But statements of this- 
kind do not reveal very much about the nature of cargo cults in particular. The. 
most useful sort of general interpretation would be one which drew attention to . 
factors which do not exist in areas of culture contact where cults have not arisen. . 
Some interpretations can be accepted less readily, either because it is difficult to 
see how they can be tested, or because known facts may lead us to doubt their 
validity. Again, some interpretations, while not being empirically verifiable, may 
seem to enlarge our understanding in some way. Firth’s expansion of the idea 
of a cult as a moral protest seems to me to be of this kind. 


The writers I have mentioned have not attempted to give strict explanations 
of cargo cults. Their purpose has rather been to give some general understanding 
of the movements for those who are not well acquainted with them. Two 
anthropologists, Belshaw and Guiart, have attempted, however, to isolate the 
common and peculiar factor in conditions which give rise to cults. 


Belshaw concludes that since the cults are widely separated in time and place, 
the possibility of contact between them must be ruled out; “their similarities 
must be due to similarities in local conditions which produce them.’’“* He discusses 
some theories of origin, the first being that cults are sufficiently explained by 
references to their leaders. ‘‘ No leader”, he says, “in the absence of mechanical 
instruments or a police state, can force people to follow him or accept his doctrines.” 
He argues, therefore, that the following of a prophet is ‘‘ by and large popular ”’. 
While agreeing in general with this judgment, we might point out that the ability 
of a shrewd man to use non-mechanical “ instruments ”’ should not be underestimated. 
In almost every case reported in detail, the prophet has persuaded his followers 
that he, and often his lieutenants, can impose unusual and powerful supernatural 
sanctions which it would be a folly to invite. Belshaw suggests that the traditional 
Melanesian reaction to sorcery is counter-sorcery, but a man who convinces his 
fellows that his sorcery is superior is in a powerful position. Belshaw then rejects 
as insufficiently general any explanation of cults as “a reaction to a particular | 
event or organization.” ‘‘ Why”, he asks, “should such diverse historical facts ‘) 
give rise to such uniform movements?” As the common element in the conditions | 
in which cults have flourished, he suggests the fact that the people concerned “ have 
all been in contact with thriving European communities, but none of them have 
been able to participate in vigorous activity leading to a higher standard of life.’’* 
Those untouched by white civilization and those in “ thriving native settlements 


“2C. Belshaw, The Australian Outlook, June, 1950, p. 121. It should be noted that Stanner 
remarks: ‘* Actual historic contact between the areas cannot wholly be ruled out.’’ (op. cit., 
p- 62). It is doubtful whether this point could ever be settled now. 


°C. Belshaw, Joc. cit., p. 123. 
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in or near such towns as Port Moresby, Rabaul, Vila . . . have little time or 
inclination to organize into cults.”44 We may assume, therefore, that “ the 
similarities in the cults are due to the position of the communities half-way between 
the old and the new way of living ; and that differences are due almost solely to 
particular historical circumstances. The universals seem to be these. The 
‘ half-way ’ Melanesian sees other people who possess a way of living that he tends 
toenvy. He has to find some explanation of European power in holding sway over 
multitudes ; of the miraculous arrival of manufactured goods in ships or aeroplanes ; 
of strange European behaviour which sends away piles of raw materials; of the 
peculiar distaste with which Europeans treat him. On the one hand, this gives 
him an end of activity—he must strive to attain a similar power. On the other hand, 
it sets him an intellectual problem and gives him an emotional experience. His 
emotional experience is jealousy, sometimes hatred, of the European, who neither 
gives him these things as a friend nor initiates him into the mysteries of sale and 
production—indeed, tries to fob him off with Biblical education. His intellectual 
problem, is first, to explain European success, and, second, to achieve a method of 
parallel success.’’45 

Guiart criticises Belshaw’s conclusion that cults have thrived in “ half-way ” 
communities, pointing out that cults have arisen both among very backward natives 
and Christians of long standing.** Guiart does not consider Belshaw’s discussion 
of the “ universals’”’ in the situation—a discussion which refines the notion of 
“half-way ”. But despite refinement, the use of “ half-way ” remains unfortunate. 
It suggests that there comes a point in the history of Melanesian and white contact 
at which cults arise. They do not occur before the point is reached, nor after it 
has been passed. The difficulty, of course, is in defining the point. Guiart denies 
that it exists. But Belshaw is not really giving a concrete description of the 
conditions of life in these “‘ half-way ’’ communities. He knows as well as anyone 
that there are differences here, and attributes them “ almost solely to particular 
historical circumstances.” His account of a “ half-way ”’ community is an account 
of the mental conditions of natives caught, as it were, between two cultures. But 
because of the diversity of external conditions, which have as their internal counter- 
part the states of mind Belshaw describes, we are involved in a circular argument. 
Certain states of mind are said to be common to all communities in which cargo 
cults flourish, and a “ half-way ” community is one in which these states of mind 
prevail. It follows by definition that where there is a cargo cult, there is a “ half- 
way ’”’ community. We are also faced with the difficulty that some Melanesian 
societies have gone through the most profound changes without passing the “ half- 
way ”’ point at all.*? 

44 Tbid. 

45 Tbid., p. 123-124. 

#6 J. Guiart, “ ‘ Cargo Cults’ and Political Evolution in Melanesia ’’, Mankind, May, 1951, 
p. 227 ff. Cf. W. E. H. Stanner, op. cit., p. 62. 

47 Belshaw admits that “‘ perhaps we should say ‘ quarter-way’”’. This admission throws 


doubt on the idea of a scale against which culture contact can be measured. See South Pacific, 
Oct., 1951, p. 167. 
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Although other writers have not given equal emphasis to all the ‘“ universals ”’ 
suggested in Belshaw’s analysis, there is substantial agreement with it. Nevertheless 
_a methodological problem remains. The formulation of the “ universals” is too 
general to enable us to distinguish what is common and peculiar in the (mental) 
conditions which give rise to cults. It could be argued that in most of Melanesia 
the native is faced with similar emotional and intellectual problems ; but not every 
community has been affected by a cult. A general explanation is not satisfactory 
which does not explain why cults should arise in some communities, and not in 
others which seem in all significant ways similar except that they lack a cult. 


Guiart, in offering a different general explanation, makes a similar error. Trying 
to isolate a single, handy, common element in all cult outbreaks, he suggests “a 
lack of balance in the actual native society, the traditional frame having been under- 
mined or destroyed through failure of administrative or missionary methods or 
even simply through depopulation.’’ We have the same problem again: how shall 
we give a precise meaning to “a lack of balance’? Only by describing particular ' 
cases; and as Guiart himself has pointed out, the conditions in which cults arise 
vary greatly. The states of affairs which “a lack of balance ’’ describes must vary 
in the same way. We seem to finish up saying: “If there is a cargo cult, then 
that is evidence of a lack of balance in the native society.’’ This “ explanation ”’ 
is open to objection, previously considered, that it does not enable us to distinguish 
the common and peculiar elements in the conditions which give rise to cults. 


V 


It can be argued that from the available studies of cargo cults it is not possible 
to give a general explanation of their occurrence, on the ground that nobody has 
yet isolated the external conditions which are the common and peculiar antecedents 
of every cult outbreak. But can we, from what we already know, deny the 
possibility of isolating the common and peculiar external conditions antecedent 
to all cults? I am inclined to think that we now know enough to be sure that the 
isolation of such common and peculiar external conditions is not possible, and that 
we cannot, in short, shelve the problem of explanation by pleading that we must 
wait for more information. We know that cults have flourished in a very wide 
variety of circumstances, and I suggest that even were common and peculiar factors 
found, they would be too trivial to provide sufficient ground for the explanation 
we seek. 

Let us first suppose that we found all cults were similar to pre-white religious 
movements. (Of course we could not possibly now establish this to be true). 
Would this be a sufficient explanation? I think not, because from the evidence 
we do have it is clear that whatever traditional religion was like, European contact 
has had a profound influence. The widespread occurrence of the cargo cult in / 
Melanesia and not elsewhere shows what might be called a “ cultural disposition ” 
to react in certain situations in this way. This disposition can only be understood 
by reference to religious beliefs and unfortunately little is known of them. However, 
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assuming a common cultural background which may be said to explain sufficiently 
| the form of Melanesian cults, there remains the problem of explaining why they have 
| flourished or failed to flourish in certain communities. Nobody would be satisfied 
to say; ‘‘ These cults arise because thay have always done so. European contact 
makes only accidental differences.” The weight of evidence to the contrary seems 
too great. Or Jet us suppose that we discover all prophets or cult leaders to have 
some common and peculiar quality. We know already that cults have been led by 
men of very different kinds: some of them genuine visionaries and some probably 
charlatans ; some sophisticated and shrewd, some not.** If we were to find a 
common and peculiar characteristic it seems very likely that it would be a trivial 
one. It would be interesting to know that all leaders had green eyes or were left- 
handed ; but it would not give us a basis for the sort of generalization we want. 


Again, we may seek a common element in the economic conditions which pre- 
vailed where cults have flourished. This may seem a more hopeful line of enquiry. 
Nevertheless, we know that in some areas cash crops were being produced and in 
some they were not; that some communities were economically enterprising 
and others not. The common element could only be that feeling of dissatisfaction 
with material conditions which is implied in the very name “cargo cult’’. But 
a “‘ feeling of dissatisfaction ” is too vague a notion on which to rest an explanation. 
It can be properly used to describe native reactions where no cults have flourished 
and at the same time would seem to do less than justice to their complexity in 
situations where cults have arisen. If an explanation in terms of external economic 
conditions is impossible, the hopeful alternative would seem to be a study of native 
mental attitudes. 

The situation is similar when we consider political conditions. We know that 
in different places administrative practice has differed, and that social services 
have in some places been more plentiful than in others. We know that there have 
been different kinds of missionary activity, and that the missions have had varying 
success. What we conclude is simply that the native in every case is dissatisfied 
| with the balance of power. 

We are led to say, as Belshaw was, that if there is a common and peculiar 

' element of the kind we are seeking, it is a psychological one. We conclude, rightly 
or wrongly, that there is something sufficiently similar in the states of mind of 
natives among whom cults flourish to account for the similar external manifestations. 
But to say that the native is dissatisfied, even if the notion of dissatisfaction could 
be sufficiently refined, is not to isolate a common and peculiar element of the kind 
we are seeking. This dissatisfaction is part of what has to be explained. To say 
that natives in certain areas experience a sense of dissatisfaction which they express 
in cargo cults is not even a short step towards explaining cargo cults: it is only a 
more elaborate way of saying that cargo cults occur. States of mind cannot be 
treated in the same way, as if they have the same nature, as external facts. They 


48 See Territory of New Guinea, Annual Report, 1930-31, p. 96, for an account of four 
unsophisticated prophets. 
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are, as it were, the hidden counterpart of the facts. One might say, without 
meaning it literally, that the surface of every community’s internal mirror had a 
different contour. We still want to know why the same things are seen as different, 
or different ones as the same. 


I have already mentioned, in the discussion of Belshaw’s account of the 
“universals ”’ in cult origins, the problem posed by the fact that a cult will have 
a great vogue in some villages while others refused to become involved. Any 
general explanation which is simply a statement of common elements casts too wide 
a net; a net has not yet been constructed which will hold just what it must hold, 
and allow everything else to escape. 


Our problem has now become that of explaining similar mental reactions to 
different sets of external facts. From the best accounts of particular cults in which 
there are references to the history of a certain area, to the beliefs of its inhabitants, 
to the attitudes of its administrators and so on, we can understand why one 
community has reacted as it has. But from accounts of this kind one gets the 
impression that things may easily have turned out differently if one or two factors 
in the situation had been different. And because cults have arisen in such varied [| 
it conditions, a general historial explanation cannot be given. We are led back to 

the particular and the essentially unpredictable. 
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AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINAL BARK PAINTING 
By KarRet KupKa 


HE fear has often been expressed that traditional Australian Aboriginal art 

is being transformed under new influences, even dying out. Though this may be 
true of some artistic activities of the Australian native, practically the contrary 
applies to bark painting. This most popular and widely known form of Aboriginal 
artistic expression is nowadays flourishing more than ever. It naturally changes, 
as does any art, with the general evolution of its creators, but is hardly altered by 
the new influences. 

The common criteria of the white man cannot be fully applied in any connection 
to the Australian Aborigines. This is a people of totally different culture and state 
of evolution, whose manifestations in any domain, including the artistic, are entirely 
different from ours. Aboriginal tradition is infinitely stronger than our own and 
has much larger volume. This is understandable in a people which has not changed 
its way of life for literally ages. 

Contact with the white man has brought changes, but these are more superficial 
than one might think. The white man’s influence, which is generally severely 
criticized, is not entirely harmful. The reasonable approach, policy and practice 
of the Aboriginal Welfare Department and of religious missions in the areas in 
question is a conscientious attempt to remedy old mistakes. Instead of oppressing, 
it often encourages some old tribal customs and artistic expression. This encourage- 
ment has been of great importance in the actual development of Aboriginal bark 
painting. 

In speaking about Aboriginal painting I do not mean the use of European 
technique by Aborigines, but their own traditional art. That means, apart from 
painting on rock and on the human body, bark painting within its technical and 
territorial limits. Practised exclusively in Arnhem Land and closely surrounding 
areas and in Port Keats, it is an ancient manner of painting on the dried bark of a 
local species of gum tree. The primitive brushes are made of chewed sticks, and 
earth colours and charcoal, rarely gum, are used. 

With a single insignificant exception, bark painting always has its traditional 
base. As a long established technique, it dates from unknown times only in the 
interior of Arnhem Land, along its southern border and on Groote Eylandt. In 
other regions it exists sometimes only through the encouragement of the white man, 
but even then the pattern stays, with the exception of one kind of painting at Port 
Keats, purely and entirely traditional. Without the repeated demand and 
encouragement of white men it would be less practised and consequently less 
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developed. After all, any artist needs the encouragement of his public to extend 
his activity. Therefore, in the case of Aboriginal painting, this encouragement must 
not be condemned if it helps to conserve in relatively durable form an old form of 
cultural expression and some patterns which, otherwise, would disappear. Of 
course there is one danger. In some regions excessive demand had led to the 
diminishing of artistic qualities. It is the duty of the collector, both professional 
and amateur, to make the right choice. 

Bark painting can be classified according to its regional evolution and origin 
in three clearly determined groups. Figurative painting of the interior and southern 
border of Arnhem Land and Groote Eylandt, ceremonial patterns of the coastal 
area and near islands, and retranscriptions of the oldest sacred patterns of Port Keats. 


Painting in the interior and along the southern border of Arnhem Land is 
spontaneous, independent of any foreign encouragement, and traditional from all 
points of view. It is figurative painting of mythological beings, ‘‘ dreamings,”’ 
ancestral spirits, occasional Mimi spirits, human beings and of course anatomical 
designs of animals, often classified as X-ray paintings. The difference in depicting 
animal and human is often striking. The native artist is deeply subjective, expressing 
not only the superficial appearance but also its meaning for him and function in 
his life. An animal can be an ancestral being or a symbol, but mostly it is just food. 
He does not see it only with his eyes, but also “sees” it with his stomach. He 
paints then not only the superficial shape, but also the anatomical structure and 
interior organs. Currently edible animals are mostly depicted in this way. With 
others, such-as crocodiles and particularly snakes, their mythological significance 
prevails, and superficial appearance is completed by different signs illustrating 
different myths. The human form also often has mythological significance, which 
the painter makes clearly visible. He often makes apparent the bone structure, 
which he can feel on his own body, but rarely goes further. He was not interested 
in man as food. Openness and frankness in the sexual life and relations of the 
Aborigines are apparent in many paintings. Animal and human shapes are often 
grouped in hunting scenes. 

All bark painting in this particular area is directly linked with rock painting. 
It is just another form of basically the same painting with only a difference of medium. 
It is natural that the artist, not having the rock in immediate proximity, paints on 
another shelter, in this case made of bark. Nowadays, quite logically, he does not 
hesitate to paint sometimes even on his hut of corrugated iron. The mythological 
significance of painting is not so deep on bark as on rock shelters, which were, if 
not permanent, at least repeated places of stay, and often, too, were sacred places. 
On his bark shelters the Aborigine often paints his totemic ancestors for the education 
of his children. Peace-loving, he rarely paints anything connected with fighting 
or war. Myth is the most common impulse. Freedom of conception is often fully 
apparent in the transformation and combination of human and animal shapes. 


The bark painting of Groote Eylandt is the most flourishing and widely known. 


I thas been strongly encouraged by the local religious mission, which incontestably 
B 
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is doing good work in many directions. Unfortunately as a rule quantity diminishes 
quality, but even then it is easy to find among merely interesting decorations some 
good pieces of artistic work. 

In connection with the descriptive painting of the whole of this area, we must 
remember that the Aboriginal painter is definitely not a portraitist in our common 
understanding of the term. He is hopeless in the face of a given model. The 
painted subject is fully conditioned by his own personal imagination. He remembers 
what he has seen, but his feelings have the same importance for his painting as his 
eyes, sometimes even more. This approach, and also their dynamism and pictorial 
quality, can place some of these works amongst the strongest expressionistic paintings 
of all human civilizations. 

The bark painting of the northern coastal area and near islands is quite different. 
Firstly, as a form, it is often new. Old men painters at Yirrkalla deny that it existed 
there before the arrival of the white man, a missionary in this case. In other spots, 
such as Milingimbi, it has only been practised rarely. But though the form may be 
new, the painting itself is again fully traditional. It is based on old ceremonial 
and totemic painting, which has been used from unknown times in ceremonial 


body-decorations, totemic paintings on grave posts and the bark covers of the dead 
used during the funeral ceremony. 


This kind of painting, often described as abstract, has great ornamental qualities. 


The general conception is still fully pictorial in the division of the surface, and the 
painting only rarely becomes a simple decoration. Old patterns of more or less 
established significance describe often old, even hereditary “ dreamings”’ and 
illustrate ancient aboriginal myths. Animal and human forms are simplified and 
abbreviated in some sort of picture-writing. Many signs of fully established meaning 
help to illustrate elaborated stories. Some of these signs can be rightly read only in 
connection with others. The common and practically ever-present criss-cross 
pattern in different connections means rain, sea water, fresh water, sand, feathers, 
skin, or just an anonymous surrounding surface. Precision of line and its purity, 
adequate use of colours and perfect balance of the painting proves the supreme skill 
of local painters. Their sure leading of the brush can be envied by the most accom- 
plished painters of lettering in our big towns. 


Port Keats provides a special case of bark painting. A few years ago this 
activity was unknown there. Poet Roland Robinson, during his search for Aboriginal 
mythology, came to the area and asked native painters to make for him some bark 
paintings as illustrations of their myths. Not only were those made for him, but 
the new “ bark” technique was largely adopted. The subject of this youngest 
bark painting is—strangely enough—just the oldest traditional ornamental pattern. 
Often it is a direct retranscription, this time in colour, of designs on sacred tjurunga, 
as these are still found in Central Australia. It is of some interest that many identical 
patterns to these have been found in New Guinea and even on old rock engravings 
in New Caledonia. 
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Unfortunately with these ancient traditional patterns used for bark paintings, 
some local painters mix new influences. Rudimentary painted landscapes, hunting 
scenes e¢ cetera are saddening in their emptiness, and it is unfortunate that their 
fabrication is encouraged by incompetent searchers for curiosities. 

In connection with bark painting reference should be made to the beautifully 
painted bark baskets of Melville and Bathurst Islands. This painting is ornamental 
and highly decorative. The variety and beauty of it allows hope that it may one 
day be used for designs in textiles instead of the worthless compositions of heterodox, 
sometimes in reality non-existent, though so-called, Aboriginal designs. 

The interest in Aboriginal painting is considerable and constantly increasing, 
and native painters are much and sincerely encouraged in their work. However, 
there is an element of danger in this. With greater production, as in many other 
human activities, the quality of painting often diminishes. Many white artists have 
been artistically killed by their weakness in being willing to satisfy the demand for 
the artistically worthless, even in pleasant paintings. In that way the Australian 
Aboriginal artist is not different, and risks the same consequences. More painters 
and competent collectors should be interested in Aboriginal work and by good choice 
encourage this true art. Public art galleries should follow the example of the 
Queensland National Art Gallery in Brisbane, where three bark paintings, well 
exposed, add happily to its fresh and youthful collection. 


Aboriginal painting merits to be conserved in its full greatness. It has important 
cultural significance, being an illustrated story of the extraordinary people who are 
the Australian Aborigines. At the same time, it is painting in all its essential laws. 
Right juxtaposition of colours makes the colour effect full, even if it is limited by use 
of natural earth colours, white, yellow and red to dark brown, completed by black 
(from charcoal). 

The Aboriginal painter often forgets in his work the primary impulse and enjoys 
with sovereign artistic freedom the pleasure of line and colour. For this his work 
merits to be shown in art galleries and not only in museums or odd curio ships. 


KAREL KupKa.! 


5 1 Mr Kupka has not only studied aboriginal art in museums, but also spent several months 
in Arnhem Land amongst the local artists, observing them. Ed. 
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ABORIGINAL ORDERLINESS IN CENTRAL ARNHEM LAND 
By W. A. McEtroy, M.A., B.Sc. 


RDERLINESS as a personality trait is considered by Freud! as determined 
by anal erotism. Orderliness is viewed as reaction formation? and tendencies 
towards organization of life space are held to represent unconscious guilt feelings 
about excretory behaviour. The position of some analysts deviates from this, as 
with Sadger.* Anal erotism is considered by the Vienna school as a typical narcis- 
sistic phase in child development, and the existence of complexes corresponding to 
this phase need not imply neurosis or abnormality, because of possible sublimation. 
Unresolved complexes do imply neurotic tendency. In contrast, Guthrie‘ discusses 
orderliness as a descriptive term which applies only to specific actions, and he doubts 
generality implied by the analysts. Although Guthrie refers to “‘ a set of responses” 
to troubling incomplete gestalts (a picture hanging askew, an upturned rug, etc.), 
he does not consider this mental set determined by characteristic internal 
organization of dynamic propensities. Experiments reported by Ovsiankina,’ 
however, show individual differences in response to involvement with incomplete 
gestalts. 

From clinical studies, Jones® believes that excessive orderliness is related to 
reactive cleanliness. The present writer has suggested that dislike of colours 
associated with excreta may be related to reactive cleanliness and to anxious orderli- 
ness.’ In this study positive correlations were found between three behavioural 
tests of orderliness and a summed score for dislike of six shades of green and brown 
in a matrix with twelve tests. A general factor weighed with geometrical orderliness 
and orderliness with mosaics accounted for 13-2% of the variance (without entered 
communalities). Although correlations were not large, orderliness of mosaics 
correlated +0-36+0-18 with dislike of these colours. Some orderliness appears 
connected with dislike of excreta; and perhaps definite anal complexes can be detected 


1S. Freud (1908), “‘ Character and Anal Erotism,’”’ in Collected Papers, Vol. 2. 
2S. Freud, “ Instincts and their Vicissitudes’’ (1915), and ‘‘On the transformation of 


instincts with special reference to Anal Erotism ”’ (1916), in Collected Papers, Vol. 4, pp. 60-97, 
and Vol. 2. 


8 J. Sadger (1910), “‘ Uber Urethralerotik,”’ Journal Psychoanalytische Forschung, Vol. 2. 


*E. R. Guthrie (1944), ‘‘ Personality in terms of Associative Learning,’ in Personality 
(Ed. J. McV. Hunt), Vol. 1, Chapter 2. 


5M. Ovsiankina (1928), ‘‘ Die Wiederaufnahme von unterbrochener Handlungen,”’ Psycho- 
logische Forschung, Vol. XI, pp. 302-379. 


*E. Jones (1923), Papers on Psychoanalysis, Bailliére, Tindall and Cox, London. 


7 W. A. McElroy (1955), ‘“‘ Personality and the Dislike of Shades of Green and Brown,” 
Proceedings of Brit. Assocn. (J), Bristol. To be published in Psychiatry. 
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with special colour preference tests. Paradoxically, neurotic traits are generally 
represented by quantitative measures of non-conformity in behaviour. 


Logical considerations show that some orderliness in behaviour must come 
from intelligent goal-seeking. Orderly arrangements of diagrams bring clarity and 
quickness in perception, and orderly arrangements of furniture do not impede 
progress in movement. We note that orderly arrangements are found in animal 
behaviour: Van der Kloot and Williams® describe orderly sequences of spinning 
behaviour in silkworms, and an example of social orderliness in the beehive is photo- 
graphed and discussed by Butlin and Free.” 


Perhaps orderliness in craftsmanship is best shown by the behaviour of spiders 
with their webs, described by Gertsch." Orderliness of arrangements in animal 
behaviour does not require us to postulate any conative propensity for the quality 
of orderliness. It can be argued that Freud speaks more of non-adaptive orderliness. 


After studies by Malinowski, anal eroticism has been described in varied cultural 
settings. In Armmhem Land, Australia, a primary feature that appears is absence of 
guilt concerning acts of excretion, so there may be no development of anal complexes 
in the manner usually reported by clinicians. A single aspect of depositing excreta 
likely to give some anxiety refers to the position where feces are left. Fear of 
sorcery by active bone pointing and singing is still found among Aborigines, and a 
piece of excreta of the intended human target is considered an aid to sorcery. 
Anxiety associated with anal sphincter movements could result from these beliefs, 
or they might only interfere with any potential impulses of the child to play with 
excreta. For accuracy overt interest in the alimentary tract is shown by the X-ray 
art from this region, and this may reflect little anxiety concerning alimentary 
function. Induced anxiety might come by considerable contact with whites, and 
by cultural assimilation. In Arnhem Land attention to attempted geometrical 
accuracy with totemic symbols has always been observed, and their preparation can 
involve secrecy. 

In Arnhem Land in June 1952 a mosaics test was used with 30 male tribal 
Aborigines camped by the Beswick creek. In May an order for Lowenfeld mosaics 
was placed in Melbourne. By June the test had not arrived in Sydney, and was 
constructed (with materials at hand) from data published by Eysenck!* concerning 


8 In the initial tests the diagnostic shades have been identified by Prof. W. J. B. Riddell and 
Prof. R. W. Pickford (Glasgow University) as Orchid Green, Copper Rust, Majolica Orange, 
Tapestry Green, Orange Rust and Dark Copper Rust, with a Dictionary of Colours for Interior 
Decoration (3 vols.), British Colour Council (1949). 

®* W. G. Van der Kloot and C. M. Williams (1953), ‘“‘ Cocoon construction by the Cecropia 
Silkworm,” Behaviour, Vol. 3, pp. 141-156, 157-175. 

1©C. G. Butlin and J. B. Free (1952), ‘‘ Behaviour of Worker Bees at the Hive Entrance,” 
Behaviour, Vol. 2, pp. 262-291. Also of interest are the dances of the Honey Bee ; K. von Frisch 
(1947), Bulletin of Animal Behaviour, Vol. 1, No. 5. 

11 Willis J. Gertsch (1949), American Spiders, New York. 

12 Personal communication from Prof. A. P. Elkin. A brief account of bone pointing is given 
by S. D. Porteus (1931), Psychology of a Primitive People, Arnold, London. 
13H. J. Eysenck (1946), Dimensions of Personality, London. 
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test elements. Pieces were of white cardboard, and coloured paper pasted on top of 
this for the four coloured sets and the black. Colours were duller than in sets 
subsequently available. 

The Lowenfeld test is a box of 228 wooden pieces in six sets of four colours, 
black and white. Colours are given by Eysenck as ruby, emerald, sapphire and 
topaz. Each single set comprises 4 squares (1? in. x 1} in.), 8 right-angled triangles 
(hypotenuse 1 in.), 8 diamonds (14 in. all round), 12 scalene triangles (} in., 
I%in. and hypotenuse 1 in.) and 6 equilateral triangles (14% in.). The writer is 
in agreement with Eysenck’s prognosis with discussion that this test is better described 
as one of expression rather than one of projection. It may be unnecessary to say 
that construction of winged or spearhead designs may be expected with American 
Indians without implication of affective disorders, and so with Arnhem Land tribes- 
men. The test provides a means for comparison of individuals and groups upon 
orderliness in creative arrangements. 


Tests of aesthetic appreciation were carried out with subjects in addition to the 
mosaics test, and have been reported.!* Eight minutes were allowed for each design 
with the mosaics. Results presented here were obtained from 30 subjects who 
grasped readily that different shapes could be made using the pieces. They received 
no concrete orientation in design content, and no help in construction. Deliberation 
in selecting pieces characterized each subject in turn, with almost universal interest 
in compact designs without spaces between the pieces—save for a coloured switchback 
snake from one subject, a specific motif in monocolour, and two others. Task 
involvement was good throughout mosaic construction. 


The gummed version of the test did not do justice to the attentive orderliness 
in fitting pieces that was found in Arnhem Land, for in torrid heat pieces tended 
to bend and become uneven. This may also occur in working with celluloid counters 
in the present version of the test, but there is no doubt that for rejection of pieces 
and for intensifying compulsive attempts at orderly arrangement the quality is not 
without merit. Discussing aboriginal behaviour Porteus!® observed with regard to 
his maze tests: “ Extreme carefulness in attempting to draw lines straight in some 
cases distracted from the individual’s ability to look ahead and plan the course 
successfully.”” Attention to compactness of design, and something of the compulsive- 
ness found by Porteus, was responsible for the small number of pieces per design. 


It was not possible to classify Aboriginal mosaics into concrete and abstract 
ones as is sometimes done, for spearhead designs are similar to footmarks of birds 
and amphibians. And totemic patterns may be read into mosaics that were not 
included as such. Totems do appear, however, with associated decorations. One 
Djauan made a red and white hat worn by a chief dancer in a ceremonial corroboree 


14'W. A. McElroy (1952), “‘ Aesthetic appreciation in Aborigines of Arnhem Land,” Oceania, 
Vol. XXIII, pp. 81-94. Ochre shades were not included with these tests. Features of the 
— — shortage of chemicals for expression, might provide reasons for acceptance of 

ese shades. 


15 Ibid., p. 362. 
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held two days previously. The test at times may provide a stimulus whereby 
natives give evidence of cultural features that may not otherwise emerge, in addition 
to its quantitative comparisons. 

Compared with whites the Aboriginal mosaics have a more colourful visual 
appearance: their mosaics have smaller units or cells of colour, but not always. 
This is partly a result of smaller mosaics, but a related tendency appears in Aboriginal 
art to break up panels into smaller ones. A widespread practice of covering areas 
of colour wash with round and oval dots** in colour seems itself a compulsive feature 
in artistic production. 


TABLE SHOWING DIFFERENCES IN TEST BEHAVIOUR AND TEST PRODUCT 























Number ‘Dp 
Number Number of Subjects Number Member of une 
of Group. of Subjects | Rejecting | of Compact 
Subjects. with Lifted Designs 
Remakes. Pieces. Total. Average. 
30 Aborigines .. 29 30 27 423 14°I 
30 N.S.W. adults 9 18 17 1095 36°5 
Critical ratio of test difference 3°78 2°74 2°02 17°12 

















In number of subjects with remakes, number of subjects rejecting lifted pieces 
and number of compact patterns (considered by Eysenck as typical test products of 
dysthymics), the Aboriginal group is much greater than N.S.W. subjects, and this 
tendency varie: in significance with expected frequencies here based upon average 
of the two groups. The standard deviation for number of pieces is 3-1 for Aborigines 
and 13-9 for the comparative group. 


Lest these trends of compulsive orderliness be considered an emerging factor 
from an artificial situation, test ability is not too different from that with ground 
drawings prepared by some tribes of the Territory. Perhaps some of these are 
made first by foot. Ground drawings of the Warramunga have as their main content 
a snake combined with concentric circles. Each figure takes several hours to prepare 
in secret, and yet each is rubbed out and a new drawing is made on eight successive 
days of tribal business. At all important ceremonials in Arnhem Land several 
hours’ preparation is involved for each participant. 


16 See illustration showing women dancing in an wbay gong ceremony. Tendency to make 
large numbers of dots is diagnosed as an obsessional feature of behaviour with the McDougall- 
Schuster dotting test. Himmelweit and Eysenck’s separation at 40% or more of pieces used 
with one colour gives a chi-square with group difference significant at 0-05 level; the general 
tendency of the Aboriginal group towards compact cell division is shown here. See also the two 
illustrations of totemic motifs from Groote Island. The crab totem shows spotting with round 
or oval dots, while the south-east wind shows square unit construction. The blocks for this 
plate were kindly loaned by the Australian Museum, Sydney. 
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From a dynamic viewpoint, the question is whether or not this compulsive 
behaviour has its origins in anxiety connected with excreta, arising from a taboo 
associated with bone pointing. Observations with individual test results do not 
support the view that orderliness characterizes most subjects having more contact 
with whites. Yet bone pointing is more Central Australian than Northern. The 
hypothesis appears unlikely, and these factors may be the only ones that support a 
dynamic psychoanalytic position. If so (this hypothesis is not operative), we have 
a society where compulsive orderliness in behaviour is found without psychoanalytic 
complexes of the anal type. Or we should have to consider Abraham’s view that 
the unconscious regards the loss of any object as an anal process. 

McClelland?’ has recently discussed general methodology for examining behaviour 
sequences in psychological and anthropological studies. Use of the Lowenfeld 
test seems worthwhile: it may lead at once to primary features of a culture by 
content, and towards a study of the creative process,® while individual and cross- 
cultural comparisons are possible when special features present themselves. Quanti- 
tative data with the experimental group may give an index of acquisition of culture 
for individuals. 

How much Aboriginal attachment to ochres for aesthetic expression depends 
upon unconscious factors can be judged only by how long they continue using them— 
and possibly this may be already under conditions different enough from nomadic 
life to make test measures reflect a number of different variables. Colour and its 
associations with ceremonial beliefs may itself account for test behaviour in some 
cultures. 

The writer acknowledges indebtedness to Professor Ralph Pickford for reading 
the script, advice in preparation from Professor A. P. Elkin, and to Professor W. M. 
O’Neil for opportunity to make this study. 


W. A. McELRoy. 


17D. C. McClelland (1951), Personality, Sloane, New York. 
18V. Lowenfeld (1939), The Nature of Creative Activity, London. 
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Women dancing in the main camp during an ubar gong ceremony in western Arnhem 
Land. 
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Bark paintings of Mangrove crabs (top) and the South-east Wind (bottom), both of which 
are clan totems, from Groote Eylandt, Gulf of Carpentaria. 








PALAU POSSESSIVES AND PROBLEMS IN MORPHEME 
IDENTIFICATION 


By A. CAPELL 


N spite of much writing on the nature of morphemes, there is still not absolute 
clarity in regard to principles of identification. In the discussion that follows, 
special reference is made to three recent works by E. A. Nida, his “‘ Identification 
of Morphemes ”’ (Language, Vol. 24, No. 4) and his treatment of the same subject in 
Morphology (second edition) and How to Learn a Foreign Language. Whilst agreeing 
with much of his treatment, I want to draw attention to certain aspects of it that 
seem to me unsatisfactory. The principal objection that I would advance is to his 
claim that morphological forms can be treated entirely on a synchronic basis and 
within one language. This cannot always be done, or if it is done, the result may be 
unnatural and forced. The objection is to be raised especially against Nida’s 
treatment of the gender of adjectives in French. This particular point will be dealt 
with in detail in a later section of this paper. 


Parallel to this method of treating morphological forms is the claim made by 


some linguists that phonemics can be completely severed from meaning and form of 
words. Some remarks made by Uhlenbeck in an earlier number of Lingua are 
sufficiently apposite to be quoted by way of introduction : 


“It is clear that the ascertainment of the root-morpheme in the word is only 
possible if it has been determined beforehand what phonemes are distinguished in 
Javanese. In determining what are phonemes in a language we need not accept the 
point of view that one should draw a distinct dividing-line between the grammatical 
and the phonological analysis. Some American linguists favour this point of view. 
Since they are of opinion that the grammatical analysis can only be undertaken 
when the phonological analysis has been completed (i.e. determining the phonemes), 
they make the condition that in the latter analysis no use should be made of the 
distinctions that can be discovered only through the subsequent grammatical inquiry. 
Consequently the outlines of words and morphemes must, strictly speaking, not at 
first be considered in a phonological inquiry, according to Hockett. Therefore, e.g., 
in his description of the sound system of Peking-Mandarin’ he traces how an 
‘utterance’ (act of speech) can be divided into sound-segments on the basis of 
phenomena of pause or juncture. Thus—purely by means of criteria of a phonal 
nature—he arrives at the phonemes, which therefore for him and other American 
linguists can be nothing but relevant ‘features of sound,’ whereas, according to 


1C. Hockett, ‘“‘ A System of Descriptive Phonology,’’ Language, Vol. 18 (1942), pp. 3-22; 
“* Peiping Phonology,” Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. 67 (1947), pp. 253-266. 
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our definition, phonemes are relevant moments of the form of the word and the 
morpheme.’”? 

With this criticism of Hockett’s approach to phonology I am completely in 
agreement, and was so without reading Uhlenbeck. It seems to me now that Nida 
is pursuing precisely the same course in morphology. To summarize my objections 
briefly, before giving examples to explain my standpoint, I would say that in very 
many instances the real morpheme cannot be determined without reference either 
to cognate languages or to historical factors, preferably the latter. 


A beginning may be made by the study of a set of possessive suffixes particularly 
resistant to analysis except as a series of allomorphs whose correct use cannot be 
deduced without either simple empirical learning or diachronic and comparative 
study. The forms referred to are the Palau possessive suffixes. Palauan is an 
Austronesian language belonging to the Indonesian branch of the family. As in 
Malay, suffixes are added to nouns of all types ; the number of allomorphs of the 
suffixes is not large, but they involve difficulties both from the morphophonemic 
changes in the noun stem and from the question as to which should be added to a 
given noun. The third person singular suffix is -/ preceded by any vowel except 
-o-. The forms may therefore be stated as {-al~-el~-tl~-ul}. In the following 
examples a number of nouns is given in the absolute form, followed by the form 
with the third person singular suffix added. Thus dims*>dim’sil, ‘‘ the south>south 
of it, its south.” 


dims dim’ sil south 

tel tail breath 

ly'us hi'sel coconut 
‘malak mel’ kel chicken 
‘yalak nele' kel child 

*klalo klo'klel thing 

bat bil house (men’s) 
yats yi'sel egg 

‘taod to’del fork 

‘ab ‘a'bul ashes 

sa’‘al se‘e'lel companion 
yo” ye'rel voice 

ama’ wa'‘al omowe' e'lel river 

“dubs a'ba‘el pet 

de’bu:so‘ debse“cl conch shell 
“utom ‘ate'mel ground 

“alu‘ ‘abl oil 

ba'lu balu’al village 

ru: ru’ al money contribution 


2 E. M. Uhlenbeck, “ The Structure of the Javanese Morpheme,” Lingua, Vol. II, No. 3, 


p. 2 


55- 
3 The d-sound in Palau is always 6; hence a simple d can be used for convenience sake. 
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‘4'mal hand 
‘a'lid ‘e'dul spirit, ghost 
bu:‘ bu’‘el betel nut 
dl de'lel stomach 
uid u'del sap 
‘arm ‘er'mel animal 
‘yakal yck'lel name 
blat bli:l house 
mlat mli:1 canoe 
vats rt'sel root 
‘rael ro'lel road 
bad be’del stone 
‘aus ‘u' sel chalk 
to'a‘al to‘e’lel outlet 
“aldty el ‘aldye'lel finger 
“usum ‘ase'mel - beard 
dui . a'ul torch 
tub thal saliva 
tu tu'al banana 
diy di'yal ear 


The problem here is twofold : (1) what vowel shall precede the -/ in each case ? 
(2) what morphophonemic changes in the noun stem are involved? It has also 
to be shown whether the two problems are interconnected. 

As suffixes the possibilities involve four vowels (only -o- being excluded). 
Statistically the normal ending is -</, and this as well as the other allomorphs attract 
the stress. I claim that in many cases it is possible to decide what suffix is called 
for only by knowing the original Austronesian root from which the Palau word is 
derived. Apart from that the student has to proceed on empirical methods entirely. 
The O.Austr. form of the possessive suffix is -via, which becomes -/ in Palau in 
accordance with regular sound laws of the language. I accordingly give the rules 
including, wherever possible, the O.Austr. form of the word. 

1. As suffix, 3rd sing., the possibilities are -al, -el, -il, -ul. The normal form, 
statistically is -el, which can therefore be disregarded in this paper. The other 
forms are used as follows : 


(i) -al is used (a) with monosyllables containing -a- as root vowel: *‘ad, 
man>‘a'dal. (b) With roots whose original but now lost final vowel was -a : ba‘lu, 
village > balu’al <*banuwa-fa ; ‘im, hand >‘i’mal <*lima-fia. 

(ii) -i2 is used (a) thematically with roots originally ending in -i or a vowel 
cluster of the shape Vi: da‘, excrement >de'‘il*<*tahi-fia/ blai, house>bdii-l 


* The weakening of -a- to -e- in these conditions has come about largely during the term of 
the Japanese mandate when the language was officially depressed, and the glottal stop has during 
this period entirely replaced the velar fricative y; when Bishop Walleser’s Dictionary was 

blished in 1913, the form was day>da’yil, and amongst the older generation in the north of 
beldaob Island it is still so. 
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<*balai-na | also (b) with roots whose original final syllable contained -i-: but, 
behind > bts] < *burit-via. 

(iii) -ul is used when (a) the original final vowel of the word was -u (even though 
the syllable was closed by a consonant now lost): ‘ab, ashes>‘a’bul<*abus | bad, 
stone>be'dul<*batu-tia | ‘a'lid, ghost>‘e’dul<*anitu-ia/| kuk, nail>ke'kul 
<‘*kuku-fia. In ‘a’bul vowel weakening is prevented by the glottal stop: see 2A (b) 
below. 

2. Morphophonemic changes in the root itself depend on stress, very much as in 
Semitic languages such as Hebrew. 


A. In the syllable immediately preceding the stress. 


(a) There is a strong tendency to reduce to ¢ a vowel that loses its stress through 
the addition of a stressed suffix, e.g. bsibs>bseb’sel, borer; yor>ye'rel, voice; 
bsu‘ > bse‘e’yel, star (a different type of suffix ; see (3) below, but the same principle 
is followed) ; ‘direk>dere’kel, mirror; ‘9'val>‘ere'lel, birth. 


(b) «>a as root vowel: ‘ull>‘a'lel, rain<*’udjan | '‘usem>‘ase'mel, beard ; 
‘utem >‘ate'mel, earth. The glottal stop is the conditioning cause here, as so fre- 
quently in the Semitic languages. 

(c) Long vowels are shortened: ti:1>ti’lil, breath, but di:1>de'lel>*tijan-na, 
stomach. The difference here depends apparently on the possessive added ; i.e. 
the two sets of principles do interact. 


(d) In vowel clusters, the cluster is resolved, the originally stressed member 
being eliminated: Ji’us>li'sel, coconut<*nijuy-fia/ bai>bil, men’s house ; 
yais>yi'sel, egg ; t'uys>ty'sel, island ; ‘aus>‘u'sel, chalk<*apuy-fia ; u'id>u'del, 
sap. In words of more than two syllables, also, the stressed vowel is lost: 
be’skal > bok'lel, species of tree; to’a‘al>to‘a'lel, outlet ; 2mo'a‘al>omo‘a'lel, river. 

(e) A few vowel changes are still unaccounted for: ‘rael>ro'lel, path 
<‘*djalan-na | ‘klalo>klok'lel, thing. 

B. Two or more syllables back from the stress after the suffix is added, a vowel 
may be either reduced to /a/ or /e/ or entirely eliminated : (i) bladek > blda’kel, ghost ; 
sa‘al>se‘e'lel, companion (this is modern; in Walleser’s time it was saya'lil) ; 
(ii) ‘dubo‘>d'ba‘el, pet; ‘aldiyel>‘aldye'lel, finger; da’bu:so>dabse'‘el, conch 
shell< *tabudi-na | ‘budo'>bde'el, peace; da'bull>dab'del, grave. 

C. A vowel three syllables back from the stress may be kept if it is a following 
a glottal stop: “aldiyel>‘aldye'lel, finger ; ‘al'’dukal>‘aldake'lel, wall. There is 
then a subsidiary stress on the first syllable. A u similarly becomes an a after a 
glottal stop as already shown above. 


There are some words which do not take these possessive suffixes direct, but 
mediately through a particle -y-: deb>debo'yel, sugarcane< *tabu-fia. This rule 
applies to (a2) some loanwords, e.g. ka’tu>katu'yel, cat, Spanish gato; (b) words 
which would otherwise be ambiguous, e.g. ‘ad (i)—man, (ii)=liver, giving 
(i) ‘a’dal, (ii) ‘ada’yel | me’du=(i) breadfruit, (ii) testicles, giving (i) medu’yal, 
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(ii) medu'al | (c) some words for which no reason is apparent, including 
kak>keke'yel, rib ; to'g0i>tigi’yel, word, act; ged>gede'yel, country (as against 
town); is>is’yel, nose<*iruy-iia | um>umayel, cookhouse<*uma-fa, garden 
(with thematic restoration of -a, if historically treated). Most foreign loanwords 
however, take no possessive suffix but are linked with a cardinal pronoun by the 
preposition er, “of,” etc.: klok>klok er ya:k, “‘ my watch’”’; ‘mases er tir, “‘ their 
matches.” 

This analysis has been rather lengthy but necessary to demonstrate that while 
some of the complexities of Palau possessives are explicable purely in terms of 
synchronic descriptive linguistics, others are not—and the same fact could be shown 
in almost any department of Palau grammar as well as possessives. If it is demanded 
that an analysis be kept on a purely synchronic and descriptive basis, then all that 
can be given is a series of allomorphs whose use must be learned purely empirically. 
Of course, the obvious reply is that in many languages, especially those that are 
being reduced to writing for the first time, no other course is open. This is true, as 
a practical matter, and the learner has to work along those lines, but there is no 
reason that the theoretical linguist should confine himself within such limitations. 


The same considerations seem to me to invalidate the suggestion that the English 
plural suffix /-an/ is a morpheme alternant of the /-az~-z~-s/ series. If “ there 
is not complete agreement on the degree of difference which can be admitted in 
morphemic alternants, nor on the types of distribution which are significant in 
determining patterns of morphemic alternation,® ’’ at least it ought not to be claimed 
that elements which have no phonemes in common at all are morpheme alternants ! 
Not only on phonemic but also on historical grounds /-an/ must be regarded as an 
entirely different morpheme from the /-az/ series with its own conditions of occur- 
rence—but these conditions are historically determined, and now limited to certain 
forms: oxen, children and brethren appear to be the only examples in current use. 
As in the case of the Palau forms, these conditions cannot be determined on synchronic 
and descriptive grounds—and the Palau forms actually are morpheme alternants— 
but require a knowledge of the history of the word to make them more than just a 
troublesome group of “ irregulars.”’ 


On the other hand, I fully agree with Nida’s classification of /h@voohav wavaov/ 
as morpheme alternants rather than with Bloch’s treatment of them as separate 
morphemes: certainly “commonsense reacts to this type of analysis as being 
jncorrect ’’; but if ‘‘ in terms of the conventional handling of morphemic problems, 
Bloch’s analysis is probably inevitable,®*”’ then the only conclusion is that the con- 
ventional analysis is wrong. These forms have phonemic elements in common 
which show that one is derived from another under phonetic laws of English stress, 
and so they are morpheme alternants. This is not the case with /-az/ and /-an/ and 
so on grounds both of phonemics and of history they are separate morphemes. 


5 Nida, “ Identification of Morphemes,’”’ Language, Vol. 24, No. 4, p. 419. 
* Nida, op. cit., pp. 432-3. 
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The next point to be treated is Nida’s listing of the French masculine-feminine 
in adjectives as instances of “ subtractive’’ morphemes’: it seems to me that a 
“* subtractive ’’ morpheme is as purely imaginary as »/—1 to anyone but a mathe- 
matician. The latter certainly uses »/—1 in special ways that make sense in their 
outcome ; but subtractive morphemes do not make sense at any stage. A statement 
by Nils M. Holmer in quite a different connection is to the point here, especially 
as he happens to use the word “‘ oxen ”’ already referred to: ‘‘ even granted that the 
-n of English oxen is part of the original stem of this word, no one would say that the 
singular, ox, is formed from the plural oxen by dropping the -en.”* Hardly! But 
what is the difference between deriving ox from oxen by the use of a subtractive 
morpheme /-an/ and deriving French /ve-:r/ from /vert/ by subtracting /-t/ ; and the 
change of vowel length has still to be accounted for—probably as compensatory 
lengthening ? The one is just as fictitious as the other. The difference is apparently 
only that no advantage is derived from explaining such an English plural on the 
basis of ‘‘ subtractive morphemes,”’ whereas it might appear that for a learner with 
no other language knowledge (such as Latin), some practical advantage is to be gained 
from such a treatment of the French adjectives. And to claim that the subtracted 
consonants in the French series /pla/< /plat/, “‘ flat,” /le/< /led/, “‘ ugly,”’ /lo/</lo:g/, 
“long ” and /su/</sw-l/, “‘ drunk” are merely ‘‘ diverse phonemic make-ups of the 
various allomorphs ”’ is not only to fly in the face of history but to reduce the term 
‘‘ allomorph ”’ to meaninglessness. Even the apparent “ subtractive morphemes ”’ 
in Arabic forms such as rukab, ‘‘ knees’’<rukabah, ‘‘ knee,” are not real: rukab 
is a generic term from which the name of the individual member is constructed by 
suffix of -ah. If such a treatment is justified, so is Hockett’s method of working out 
the phonemic system of a language—which Nida himself does not accept. At the 
best it is only a means of covering up lack of knowledge. Even the learner of an 
unwritten language would pursue such an empirical method only as long as needful. 


Similar difficulties, though in a lesser degree, attend the remarks of Nida® 
regarding the difficulties always faced by the descriptive linguist with the problem 
of the fluctuation of forms. They only suggest that the descriptive linguist is not 
autonomous. He speaks of the assumption that there are no actual synonyms. 
In point of fact this assumption is not always justified. In Australian languages 
alternative names for perfectly common and utilitarian objects are sometimes found. 
In Worora, of the western Northern Kimberley Division of Western Australia, 
such pairs of words are found : the bark bucket is either wu’raua or ga'regi | so, too, 
ga'balba and ‘djirgalim both mean “earth”; bi’nalu and bimbi'nalba, “ ashes” ; 
‘jaygaldja and jamal'bata, ‘‘ spear-thrower.”1° The most probable explanation in 


7 Nida, op. cit., p. 441; Morphology, p. 75; Learning a Foriegn Language, pp. 169-173. 

® Nils M. Holmer, “ Ibero-Caucasian as a Linguistic Type,” Studia Linguistica, Vol. I, 
No. I, p. 12. 

* Nida, op. cit., p. 432. 

10 J. R. B. Love, “ Outlines of Worora Grammar,” Studies in Australian Linguistics, Oceania 
Monograph, No. 3, ed. A. P. Elkin, Sydney 1939, p. 117. 
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this instance is that an older language has been overlaid with a later and words of 
both have survived side by side—but this is beyond the scope of descriptive linguistics 
either to prove or to disprove. 


It thus seems to me that Nida’s principle 7 is not valid as it stands ; yet neither 
should I feel it possible with Bloch to see in the show of shown and showed two distinct 
morphemes, because I cannot accept the statement that /-/ and /-d/ of the participial 
forms are simply morpheme alternants, simply because they do the same work. 
Rather are they separate morphemes because they have no phoneme in common 
and are historically of diverse origins. However, there is no good reason for rejecting 
Bloch’s approach unless historical facts are taken into account. At the same time 
it seems unreasonable to make obviously false statements in synchronic studies 
because one will not allow oneself to use diachronic studies at the same time. This 
is again the same principle of rejection as Hockett’s approach to phoneme deter- 
mination, and it is wrong in both cases. If English were a language being recorded 
for the first time, such phenomena as shown and showed could only be classed as two 
different methods of showing a past participle, and though one would feel that there 
must be historical reasons for such a duplication one could not prove it. But why 
eat dry bread when butter is available ? This contention does not invalidate Nida’s 
very useful distinction between productive and unproductive allomorphs ; the two 
suffixes in question, however, are rather to be regarded as productive and unpro- 
ductive morphemes respectively. While it is true that productiveness and unpro- 
ductiveness is a synchronic as well as a diachronic fact, unless the diachronic element 
is admitted where available, one is still at the stage of an empirical statement just 
as in the case of the Palau possessive or the French adjective. 


Another example may be selected from Palau, as it has been stated that this 
language calls for historical treatment at almost every point, on account of the 
extreme irregularity of its forms. The gerundive of mad, “‘ die,” is koa'dall, “‘ meet 
to be killed.” Apparently the only phonemes shared by the two forms are -ad-, 
which do not form an isolatable unit ; nor is the prefixing of ko- and suffixing of -all 
(in which -/ is the possessive again) a normal way to form the gerundive. In fact 
there does not seem to be any normal way. A few examples will show the diversity 
of forms : 


ol’tu:t, suck gerundive 2tu'tu:] 
9’si:k, search for st'okal 
ma'yi:l, wait for ‘e’jall 
ma'liged, weave nets "ngo:dal 
ma'yimd, cut hair "kmu:dal 
ma'lou’, cut grass to’e‘al 
mele'g2t, speak tegi’uyal 


Beyond the fact that the gerundives are possessive forms ending in -/ there is nothing 
phonemically common in these formations. As a matter of fact, these gerundives 
can best be analysed by referring them back to O.Austr. roots, in which a regular 
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series of prefixes and suffixes can be isolated. Take for instance the dee 
analysis of mad and its derivatives : 


Palau English O.Austr. 

mad die patai>m/(p)atai (m-verbalizer) 
mlad died m-tn-atat 

koa'dall meet to be killed ka-patai-an 


On the O.Austr. side, the morphemes are regular: m represents the verbalizer y 
assimilated to a bilabial consonant and finally replacing it, as often in Javanese, etc.— 
mate is the common Micronesian and Melanesian word for “ die ’’ ; -in- was originally 
a passive infix that in many languages has become a past tense sign; ka-.. . an 
formed verbal nouns; in Javanese for instance such words indicate “‘ having to 
suffer from ’’ the idea expressed in the root—a very clear lead-in to the somewhat 
specialized use in Palau. This ka-patat-an in the course of phonetic change, according 
to the regular but rather peculiar sound laws of Palau, becomes first *kauadaral, 
then *koadarl and finally koadall. In the causative, omeko'ad (<*pa-ma-ka-patai), 
the gerundive is 2k2'dall, -2- replacing the -oa- of the simple mad. 

Unless one is to be content to leave all these extremely irregular forms (derived 
nevertheless by regular phonetic laws) as empirical facts, historical linguistics 
simply must be used, to help descriptive linguistics set the house in order. In the 
case of Palau it seems to be impossible to give a coherent account of the verbal system 
as a whole—not only gerundives, but transitive forms, passives, etc.—without 
combining historical and descriptive linguistics.14 Walleser, who tried to set out 
the language on a descriptive basis, because he had not the background to do other- 
wise, gives some thirty pages of “‘ principal parts of verbs ’’’ at the end.!2 I have 
found it necessary to refer each verb back to a theoretical base that as a rule does not 
occur anywhere, though the transitive singular usually gives the closest approach to 
it. Then, and only then, by the rigid application of phonetic laws similar to those 
set out for the possessives, is it possible to reach anything of practical utility for the 
student. 

For all these reasons I suggest that the process of rightly identifying morphemes 
sometimes demands historical information before it can be successfully prosecuted. 
Of this fact both Palau grammar and the French adjective are outstanding examples. 
Nida’s statement, “ For valid results, the historical and comparative linguist is 
dependent upon descriptive data, but the descriptive linguist is not dependent upon 
historical findings ’’!* is not entirely true. The descriptive linguist is not really 
autonomous any more than is the phonemicist. The preceding pages have tried to 
show that at the least the descriptive linguist makes his own task immensely harder 


11 [ did this in the short grammar prepared as part of my C.I.M.A. work in Palau, which has 
since been issued in mimeographed form—I felt then, and feel now, that the setting out is most 
unsa ry. 

18 P. Salvator Walleser, ‘‘ Grammatik der Palausprache,’’ Mitt. d. Sem. f. Oriental. Sprachen 
1. Abteilung, 1911, pp. 121 ff. 


13 Nida, Morphology, 2nd ed., p. 3. 
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and gains nothing, by refusing to accept other aids. Thesame verdict, in my opinion, 
applies to Nida’s remarks about the subjunctive in English, based on the example 
“IT move that he be elected.”” This be is surely a real subjunctive—one of the very 
few formally distinct ones remaining in English, but quite real, and the category is 
real, being in general marked in the 3rd singular only by the absence of the -s that 
marks the indicative. Phonetic levelling has removed the other and older endings. 
The survivals are few, and limited to the 3rd singular, but they are perfectly real and 
separate forms as far as they do occur, not functionally interchangeable with either 
the infinitive (be, in Nida’s example) or were, past indicative plural. In this such 
forms contrast with /hevoohavoevoov/ series in that their meanings are completely 
different (be : infinitive and subjunctive ; were, 3rd plural past indicative and 3rd 
singular past subjunctive) and so they are not a set of allomorphs but should be 
recognized as morphemes, as all phonemically different ‘‘ parts of the verb to be”’ 
(am, is, are, etc.) also must be. Bloch’s treatment is to be preferred in these cases 
on the basis of the semantic differences involved. 


This complete and irrevocable separation between the synchronic and the 
diachronic in linguistics was first laid down as a postulate by F. de Saussure.4 [ 
am not suggesting that this principle should be jettisoned, as some have claimed that 
I am doing. I am contending that its rigid application in all instances prevents a 
clear and logical analysis of a language being carried out. I am not suggesting that 
historical conditions should of necessity appear in language descriptions ; but I am 
contending that there are cases in which such considerations, when they are available, 
enable a: much simpler and more satisfactory account of a language to be given. 
Apart from diachrony, the formation of Palau possessives must remain a confused 
list of unpredictable forms. Why should linguistics limit itself to such partial 
analysis when the use of other sources of information may allow a fuller and more 
consistent picture to be painted? It may be true, as de Saussure says (op. cit., 
p. 136) in discussing French une eau courante (with agreement of the present participle) 
and une personne courant dans la rue (with no agreement) that the average Frenchman 
is not conscious that a Latin present participle (currentem) and an invariable ablative 
of a gerund (currendo) have converged to produce the double construction in modern 
French: but is not the explanation simpler, clearer and more logical when such 
information is known and used? Moreover, the derivation of the French masculine 
adjective from the feminine is only a rule-of-thumb, entirely unacceptable in any 
serious study of the language. Where historical information is lacking, such rules- 
of-thumb have to be accepted ; but there is no need to travel by horse and buggy 
when the motor car has been invented. 

If the descriptive linguist insists on maintaining the strict dichotomy which 
seems to be part of his creed at present, at least let him not claim unconditional 
autonomy for his particular branch of linguistics. Language being a social fact 
with a history behind it, historical factors ought not to be neglected any more than 


144 Ferdinand de Saussure, Cours de Linguistique Générale, ed. Payot, Paris, 1949, Part I, 
Ch. 3, especially pp. 127 ff. 
c 
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elements of the synchronic whole ; to attempt to out work a morphology without 
reference to historical factors may often be possible, but there are cases where the 
inadequacy of that method must be admitted. In some of the Dissertations published 
by the Linguistic Society of America, such as Robert A. Hall Jr.’s Hungarian 
Grammar, there are lengthy lists of forms which show or do not show a certain 
phenomenon—merely empirical lists of occurrences, which leave the linguist feeling 
very unsatisfied. They could surely be improved if a little further knowledge were 
made use of. 

Language is one complex whole over both space and time. The phonological, 
morphological and syntactical elements continually interact and can only be 
artificially separated. To attempt to study any one without reference to the others 
can only produce distorted results. The gradual swing of opinion even among 
descriptive linguists regarding, for instance, the use of meaning in analysis, is one of 
the instances in which an extreme viewpoint is finding itself in need of modification. 
I believe that the separation of the synchronic and diachronic is another tenet due 
for revision. 

In concluding, I suggest two further points, subsidiary to the prime thesis of 
this paper, but to my mind quite important in themselves. First, morphemes and 
morphological processes which are not recognizable by the speakers of the language 
are not justifiable abstractions : ‘‘ subtractive morphemes ”’ are of this kind. (Zero 
morphemes, of course, are perfectly admissible, and they can be recognized when the 
speaker’s attention is drawn to them.) Secondly, morphemes which have nothing 
phonetically in common (like the English examples cited) should not be reckoned as 
allomorphs, but regarded as separate morphemes. This does not necessarily involve 
historical considerations, though such usually do throw light on the problems. If 
they are received as allomorphs, it becomes impossible to set any logical limits to 
allomorphic forms. Nida’s principle 7 easily lends itself to illogical conclusions. 
Replacive morphemes, however, as in /teik/ and /twk/ are acceptable allomorphs, 
because the whole ablaut series in Teutonic verbs shows a definite pattern into which 
they fit. The language of Mt. Hagen in Central New Guinea has a similar method of 
forming different parts of the verb by replacive morphemes.!® Similarly, in tone 
languages such as the Ngbaka that Nida quotes more than once, the tones which 
distinguish tenses can readily be accepted as “‘allotones.” Again, they form a 
regular pattern. The English contrasting of pluralizers (I refer to -as, -an) does not, 
nor do the various forms of French adjectives, nor does the bulk of the Palau mor- 
phological phenomena, even when the morphophonemic changes are worked out. 
Along these lines some modification of the principles both of Nida’s methods of 
recognizing morphemes and of the processes of descriptive linguistics in general 
seems to be necessary. 


A. CAPELL. 


15 A. Capell, ‘‘ Distribution of Languages in the Central Highlands of New Guinea,’’ Oceania, 
Vol. XIX, No. 3, p. 25. 
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STATISTICAL INVESTIGATIONS INTO AN AUSTRALIAN LANGUAGE 
By G. N. O’GRADY 


INTRODUCTION 
HIS article is based on linguistic work carried out between 1952 and 1955 while 
the writer was resident at Wallal Downs Station, situated 156 miles north-east 
of Port Hedland, on the north-west coast of Australia. 


It represents an attempt to deal statistically with the principal phonetic 
features of an Australian aboriginal language, and also probes certain phenomena 
associated with morphological processes. -The various features dealt with may be 
summarized under the following headings : 


1. Orientation. 

2. Phonetics. 

3. Definition of “ word.” 

4. Relative Incidences of Individual Phonemes. 

5. Distribution of Consonant Phonemes Within the Word. 
6. Word Structure: Distribution of Syllable-types. 

7. Occurrence of Compound verbs. 

8. Degree of Agglutination—Theoretical and Actual. 

g. Summary. 

ro. Texts. 


The figures quoted below were obtained principally by random sampling from 
an alphabetically arranged vocabulary, but in a few instances, which will be 
specifically mentioned in turn, a collection of unpublished texts was used. 


I. Orientation. Shortly before the end of the 19th century, at the time of the white 
man’s first intrusion into its domain, the Njanumada tribe occupied an area of 
approximately 7,000 square miles of country between the present sites of Anna 
Plains and Pardoo Stations (see map). Since then, and particularly during the 
past decade, Njanumada influence has penetrated far to the west and south, with 
the result that the language has gained wide currency among the natives of the Port 
Hedland and Marble Bar areas ; isolated speakers are, in fact, to be found at places 
as widely separated as Derby in the north and Meekatharra in the South. 
Njanumada is indigenous to 500 natives at least, and several hundred members 
of other groups, including Jiilbaridja, Garijera and Njamal, are compelled by 
circumstances to speak it in addition to their own language and English. On the 
other hand, Jiilbaridja influence is on the ascendant in the north-east of the area 
concerned, having recently become evident as far west as Wallal. 
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Njanumada is one of the many Australian languages which remained beyond 
the ken of the linguist until the middle of the present century. A study of the 
language as spoken at Anna Plains Station was, however, made there by Dr. H. 
Petri, of Frankfurt University, during 1954. 

Structurally, Njanumada is to be regarded as a member of the Garadjeri sub- 
group of the Western Desert Group of languages, as classified by Dr. A. Capell, 


and in its morphology exhibits the same high degree of agglutination found in its 
northern neighbour, Garadjeri. 


1.1. Dialectal Variations and Outside Influences. Variations in dialect are 


appreciable, being quite apparent between places as close together as Wallal Downs 
and Anna Plains Stations. Examples of these variations are : 


English Wallal Downs Anna Plains 

I fall/fell oc .. duyginjim buyganjant 

I meet/met him -- gadjananala gadjananali 

The spear broke in two mundu wunminjirt mundu wunmanjara 

gudadpini gudadjara 

The fact that this article stems from material collected at Wallal Downs is relevant, 
for it may readily be seen from the foregoing that data derived from material collected 
at Anna Plains could conceivably yield rather different results, e.g., in so far as 
the relative incidences of the vowel phonemes /a/ and /i/ are concerned. 


The impact of English on the language decreases from west to east, and at 
Wallal is small, being limited to a few score common words involving strange concepts, 
such as “ aeroplane’’, “donkey”, etc. In most cases moreover, the genius of 
the language for word-building enables new concepts to be expressed quite easily 
without recourse to foreign media. Examples are: djandja-bindi (‘‘ sun-associated- 
with ’”’)=“ thermometer”; gada-mili wuru (‘‘ sleep-belonging-to material ”’)= 
“* pyjamas’. Of those English words which have been borrowed by Njanumada, 
nearly all have been well assimilated phonetically—in fact, some are almost 
unrecognisable in their new forms; thus “ business ”’>bidjinidji, ‘‘ fence ’’> 
bindji, “ orange’ >TJlarindji and “ breakfast ’>bu'falbadu. Regarding the drastic 
phonetic change of k>/ which is involved in the latter, the reader is referred to 
the discussion on consonant clusters and in particular to 6.3.7.1. 


1.2. Map. The map indicates the probable Njanumada tribal boundaries before 
white settlement (circa 1890) and is based on N. Tindale’s map.’ The spelling 
of tribal and place-names has been adapted as far as possible to the orthography 
used in the present article. Many of the tribes mentioned are now largely intermixed 
and have moved in some cases considerable distances from their original homes ; 
Jiilbaridja groups are not only in evidence at all places on the coast between Broome 
and Wallal—approximately 400 miles west of the area where they were found 


1 Norman B. Tindale, ‘‘ Map Showing the Distribution of the Aboriginal Tribes of Australia ”’, 
Journal Royal Society of South Australia, 1940. 
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20 years ago—but have also been reported by Dr. Petri in the Meekatharra district, 
over 500 miles south of Wallal. 

2. Phonetics. Owing to limitations of space, a full phonetic description of 
Njanumada is not possible here. In view of the close phonetic similarity which 
the languages of the Western Desert group bear each other the reader is confidently 
referred to W. H. Douglas’s article on ‘‘ Phonology of the Australian Aboriginal 
Language Spoken at Ooldea, South Australia, 1951-1952” in Oceania, Vol. XXV, 
No. 3, pp. 216-229. Njanumada and the language spoken at Ooldea share a common 
lack of the interdental consonants /d/, /}/ and /n/, of which /d/ at least is a feature 
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of certain widely scattered languages in central and northern Western Australia. 
Three restricted phonemes which Njanumada possesses in addition to the twenty 
full phonemes listed by Mr. Douglas for the Ooldea language are /e/, /o/ and the 
glottal stop /’/, but the incidence of these is extremely low and of little relevance 
to the present discussion. It should be mentioned in passing that /e/ is phonemic 
only (a) in the first person dual exclusive marker-/e, as contrasted with the -lé of 
the inclusive, in verb forms, and (6) in the third person plural imperative ending 
-le, as against -la~-li~-lu in the singular. 

/9/ occurs only as the final element in words shouted over a distance, and is 
therefore not a phoneme in the true sense ; /’/ occurs word-finally in certain inter- 
jections and a few imperative forms, and is phonemic in a very few cases where it 
serves to convey a note of urgency or special emphasis, e.g., njundu-lu, “‘ thou 
(agentive) >njundu-li’=“' you were the cause of this! ” 
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2.1. Orthography. The system I have adopted differs from that used by Mr. 
Douglas in the article referred to above. The use of the plosive series 9, ¢, tj, ¢ 
and k has been avoided in order to conform with other works on North Australian 
languages. 

3. Definition of “ Word’’. Before beginning a statistical analysis involving 
Njanumada, it will be first necessary to elaborate regarding a basic problem involved 
in an investigation of this kind, i.e., what is a word? This question is much more 
easily answered with regard to Njanumada than in many other cases—for instance, 
Eskimo and Amerindian languages—but clarification is still desirable at this stage. 
3-1. The morphology of the language under discussion rests upon a system of 
suffixation, there being no prefixes whatsoever. Suffixes are divisible into two main 
groups—those which are joined (a) to verbal stems and (8) to non-verbal stems ; 
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(c) in addition there is a comparatively small group of free morphemes to which no 
suffixes may be added and which may therefore be termed “ invariables”. These 
latter present no difficulty. Group (6) also is easily dealt with, its members being 
free morphemes, to which bound morphemes may or may not be added. For the 
purposes of this investigation, only the simple suffix-less forms—as listed in the 
dictionary—will be used. 

On the other hand, certain difficulties arise in connection with group (a) in 
that the stems of only one out of four main classes of verbs may be used as free 
morphemes in their minimal forms, and then only as imperatives. The great 
majority of verbs consist of a stem, to which at least two suffixes have been added. 
For sampling purposes, however, it has been necessary to treat such stems as 
“words ’’; this has entailed counting the final syllables of such stems as medial. 
For the purpose of this study, ‘‘ words” are therefore minimal free forms as 
mentioned above under (b) and (c), and, within limitations, verb stems as mentioned 
under (a). 

3-2. In the case of verb stems consisting of a “‘ verbal noun’ compounded with 
an auxiliary (e.g., mani li-, “‘ carve’ ; midi dji-, “‘ run’’), the stem of the auxiliary 
has been ignored for sampling purposes, seeing that the inclusion of such auxiliaries 
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in the count would have produced an unjustifiable bias in favour of the frequency 
of occurrence of the phonemes involved in the formation of the auxiliary. 

3.3. Since bound morphemes are an integral part of language, these have been 
included in the sampling and have been considered as final syllables where they may 
occur rank-finally—otherwise as medial. 

4. Relative Incidences of Individual Phonemes. Material for an analysis of the 
relative occurrences of the individual phonemes in Njanumada may be obtained 
from two possible sources : 


(a) From alphabetically arranged lists of bound and free morphemes. 
(6) From running text materials. 


The data derived from (a) may differ appreciably from that obtained from ()). 
Phonemes of comparatively low overall incidence may be found in certain words 
which recur very frequently in text materials. Thus an English text containing a 
high proportion of interrogative words could well yield a comparatively high incidence 
for the /hw/ phoneme, due to the fact that many of the English interrogatives— 
notably what, when, whence, where, which, whither and why (but not who)—contain this 
phoneme. On the other hand, results obtained from a dictionary indicate a 
comparatively low incidence of /hw/ in English, especially when each word is 
considered phonemically and not orthographically (e.g., who=/hu:/). 


TABLE A 
iphthongs and Consonants as 


Distribution of Vowels and Di 
a Whole 





Item Incidence 
(%) 





19° 
o- 
13° 











4.1. Ihave therefore decided to rely principally on samplings from an alphabetically 
arranged list of the morphemes of Njanumada—bound and free—which I have so 
far been able to record, and which number approximately 4,000. This is the 
material which has been used in the construction of Table A, indicating the overall 
distribution of individual vowels and diphthongs and of consonants as a whole. 
Figures are given to two decimal points because of the very rare occurrence of certain 
items. 
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From this it is possible to say : 
(i) The incidence of all three diphthongs, and of /e/ and /9/, is extremely 


low. 
(ii) The vowels and diphthongs together constitute 45-21% of the total 
phonemes. 
(iii) Of the vowels, /i/ occurs a little more frequently than /u/, while /a/ is well 
ahead of both in that it accounts for nearly 20% of all phonemes. 


4.2. While we are dealing with the vowels, it will be well to subjoin a brief table 
indicating the positions which they occupy within the word : 











TaBLeE B 
Positions Occupied by Vowels Within the Word 
Position of Vowel Incidence 
(%) 
Syllable-medial a “ee At 22°7 
Word-final S73 Ks oe z% 25°1 
Syllable-final but not word-final .. 52°2 
Total Ks Ss hs 100-0 








As this table indicates, there are no word-initial vowels in Njanumada. 


4.3. The next step is to compare the figures for relative occurrences of each 
phoneme as derived (i) from text materials and (ii) from the dictionary. Accordingly, 
Table C has been so arranged as to facilitate comparison of the figures obtained 
from (i) and (ii) respectively (see page 2869). 

The salient facts emerging from these figures are : 


(i) Of the vowels, /2/ shows no incidence at all (see 2). 

(ii) The incidence of the restricted phoneme /e/ is low. It occurs more in 
texts than in word-lists, since it is limited principally to verb forms, and 
is phonemic in only two instances (see 2), e.g. (a) janguli, ‘“‘let’s go” 
(dual inclusive), but jangule, “ let’s go” (dual exclusive) ; (b) jadjalinji, 
“ follow (sg.) me’’, but jadjalenji, ‘‘ follow (plur.) me ”’. 

(iii) Of the three full vowel phonemes, /i/ and /u/ occur noticeably more in 
running texts than in isolated words, while /a/ occurs slightly less. The 
higher incidence of /u/ in texts is particularly noteworthy and appears 
to be largely due to its relatively high rate of occurrence in bound 
morphemes. 

(iv) Taken as a whole, the vowels account for 45:2% of the phonemes in the 

dictionary list, but for 47-3% of the phonemes in the texts. This 

phenomenon stems from the fact that the great majority of bound 
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morphenes in Njanumada are of the CV pattern (where C=any consonant 
and V= any vowel or diphthong), whereas in free morphemes the syllable- 
pattern CVC is of comparatively frequent occurrence (see 6.2.). Hence 
complex agglutinative forms such as gulbu-lu-bi-le-ji-yu, ‘he and I will 
return for thee’’, occurring frequently in texts, will have the effect of raising 
the total vowel incidence. 


TABLE C 
Comparative Incidence of Phonemes in Texts and Dictionary 











Incidence in Incidence in 
Phoneme Texts Dictionary 

/a] 19-2 19°6 
/b] 4°4 5°1 
/a/ I+2 2°4 
/dj/ 4°7 5°0 
/a/ 1-8 2°5 
/e] o°5 o'r 
/g/ 7°0 7°4 
[s] 14°0 13°5 
ijl 2°1 1°7 
ft} 6-0 4°2 
[yj] 0:8 0:8 
[i 0-2 0-6 
[m| 3°7 3°9 
|| 4°3 4°2 
/nj]/ 2-6 1°8 
|n] 1*8 1-2 
/ng/ 5°2 3°1 
/2] 0-0 0-0 
Ir] 3°1 6-1 
jr] I*4 1-8 
/u/ 13°6 12-0 
/w] 2-3 3°0 
I] Orr 0-0 

Total .. i 1000 100-0 











(v) The consonant phonemes occur in the following descending statistical 
order : 
(a) In texts: g, 1, y, dj, b, n, m, 7, nj, w, 7, n, d, #, d, ly, land’. 
(6) In the dictionary : g, 1, b, dj, 1, n, m, 4, w, d, d, nj, #,j, n, 4, Land’. 
The reader will be struck by the considerable differences between rows 
(a) and (6). Even when overlooking those variations of less than 1% 
as indicated in Table C, we are still left with a large difference in incidence 
with regard to /l/, /y/, /7/ (3% !) and /d/. It would seem that a phenomenon 
similar to the occurrence of /hw/ in English, mentioned in 4, is being 
encountered. With reference to /i/ and /y/, an increased incidence in text 
materials may well result from their wide occurrence in bound morphemes. 
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For instance, there are five separate homophonous bound morphemes 
-la, four -yu and three -ya. Conversely, /r/ and /d/ occur less in texts. 
This may be explained by the relatively rare appearance of words (for 
this term see 3.1.) containing these two phonemes, and also by the 
comparative infrequency of the use of those bound morphemes in which 
|r| and /d/ occur. 

(vi) With regard to the general incidence of consonant phonemes, whether 
in texts or in word-lists, the alveolar series ranks highest—notwithstanding 
the low rate of occurrence of /d/; then follow the velars and labials with 
a comparable overall incidence ; the palatals occur less often, while the 
retroflexed consonants are found least of all. Regarding the labial series, 
the figures for /w/ seem surprisingly low for an Australian language, but 
as will be seen in Table F, this phoneme does not often occur elsewhere 
than word-initially. Of the retroflexed series, /¢/ is more common than the 
alveolar /d/, whereas /n/ occurs less than half as frequently as /n/. 

As for the manner of articulation, plosives rank considerably above 
nasals in frequency of occurrence, followed by laterals, while at the other 
end of the scale the fricative /*/ has a very much lower incidence. 


4.3.1. In order to provide a sounder basis for comparison of Table C with subsequent 
tables—Table G in particular—the figures for consonants in the second column 
of Table C have been extracted and themselves reduced to a percentage basis, as 
set out in column (a) of Table C(i). It must be borne in mind, however, that the 
overall consonant distribution is not fully reflected in the distribution of consonants 
in CV combinations as illustrated by Table G. This distribution is indicated in 
column (5) of the table. The differences between the two columns (a) and (6) 
represent deviations in consonant occurrence as caused by the CVC syllable-types, 
and are indicated algebraically in column (c), as in Table C (i). 

4.3-2. Along similar lines Table C (ii) has been derived from Table C in order to 
provide a better basis for comparison between Tables C and F; the effect of the 
CVC combinations on Table F is far less than on Table G. 


5. Distribution of Consonant Phonemes Within the Word. 
5.1. Dealing next with the distribution of consonants in various positions within 
the word, the writer has sampled every fourth entry from the aforementioned list 


of morphemes, and has grouped the data relating to each consonant under four 
headings, as in Table D. 


The figures obtained are very instructive, and bring to light the following facts : 


(i) Four consonants, namely /lj/, /1/, /n/ and /’/ do not occur word-initially 
at all, while initial /¢/, /n/ and /r/ are comparatively rare ; /d/, /l/ and /#/ 
occupy this position only a little more frequently. On the other hand, 
lgl, [4j/, /w|, [0] and /m/ together account for nearly 75% of all word-initial 
consonants. 
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(ii) All full consonant phonemes occur as the initial element of medial or 
final syllables, and with radical changes in their relative occurrence as 
compared with column (i); /j/, /m/ and /w/ occur far less frequently as 
the initial element in medial syllables, whereas particularly with /d/, 
/d/, [t/, |n|, |r| and /#/ the reverse is true. 

TaBLeE C (i) 


Relative Incidences of Consonant Phonemes (a) in General Vocabulary and 
(b) in C.V. Combinations, with (c) Resultant Differences Due to C.V.C. 





Consonant 
Phoneme 


— 
- 
= 


() (c) 


+0: 
——O- 
+2: 
+1: 
+3: 
+0: 
—o- 
O° 
+0: 

vei 
> 
—o- 
—I- 
—o:- 
—2: 
+1: 
+0: 





al 


= 
Uw HO NWNN fF HNWwW OO 


UW HD NWN HRN QOH RW 
_ 

Ut Oh HK NNN SH HSIWNS OO 

CACY NOOK WHHSNIW ONW O 

Ww nwo OuU@WO NWADWPR HHS 

















TABLE C (ii) 
Comparative Incidence of Individual Vowels in 
Dictionary 





Vowel Incidence 
(%) 
43°3 
0°3 
29°9 
26°5 


Total... on 100-0 














(iii) The third and fourth columns of the Table indicate that most of those 
consonants which occur syllable-finally are found in both medial and final 
syllables. A syllable-final /m/ is conditioned by a following /b/ and rarely 
occurs word-finally. The glottal stop occurs only word-finally and is 
a restricted phoneme (see 2). A strong preference is shown for consonants 
of the alveolar series in the syllable-final position, excluding the plosive 
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/d/; the other plosives also are either rare or do not occur at all in this 
position. A secondary preference is for nasals to occur syllable-finally, 
hence it is not surprising that /n/ accounts for over one-third of all final 
consonants found in medial syllables. 

(iv) Comparing the four downward columns, it becomes apparent that most 
consonants are largely restricted either to the initial or to the final positions 
in syllables; only /y/ is comparatively evenly distributed ; /d/, /g/, /j/, 
/#/ and /w/ never occur syllable-finally. Although /7/ is very rare word- 
initially, it occurs commonly in the other three positions. 


TaBLe D 
Distribution of Consonants Within the Word 





Syllable-initial Syllable-final 





Word-initial Word-medial Word-medial Word-final 





13° 
2° 
15° 
o- 


_~ 


ORU WE NHUP HH DOH NI WAS 


18 
Y ig 


~ 
_ 


_ 


Ofhr ON OWOK COON 
w 
C00 ADO OSPF HKHUOO 0C0O0D 


“ 


_ 
_ 


w 
COC WWwwUNd HAWCO NOCD 


COG HMOWRMOOHUBYHDY 
OhPwWWU 0 HK OHS WUW DA 62 60.6 
COOYVHUGSOBMOOGHOOWHWOS 
36666 CYSGS AUIS AIGA 


a 





Total (%) 

















5.2. Table D does not fully indicate the pattern of consonant distribution, since 
the overall incidences of consonants in each of the four positions investigated have 
not as yet been correlated. In point of fact, the syllable-initial position is pre- 
dominant, the ratios of the totals of the four columns of Table D being 4-95 : 8-93 : 
2°00: 1-00. It is now necessary to indicate the true relationship between columns 
(i) and (ii) on the one hand, and between columns (iii) and (iv) on the other. This 
is done by multiplying the individual figures for each consonant in column (i) by 
8-93 


ro and then reducing the resultant figure and the original figure for column (ii) 
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to a percentage basis. Similarly column (iii) is multiplied by ——=0 -50 and a true 


comparison of columns (iii) and (iv) thus obtained on a percentage basis. The 
results are embodied in Table E: 


TABLE E 
Distributional Interrelation of Consonants (a) Syllable-initially and (b) Syllable-finally 





Syllable-initial Syllable-final 
Consonant 





Word-initial Word-medial Word-medial Word-final 
(%) (%) (%) (%) 





58: 
24° 
63° 
es 
54° 
82- 
20 
o- 
° 
74° 
6 
65° 
o- 
65° 
Ie 
25° 
85: 


41° 
75° 
36° 
92° 
45° 
17° 
79° 
100° 
100° 
25° 
93° 
34° 
100: 
34° 
98 - 
74° 
14° 


° 


SS) 8 
on 


w 
oi 


OUI HOM 


wn 


WI UWAW OO 
no wnw 
Awww a 


WOH GOON CON COAW ONO 


Nn On OMNM CODA N @®AO 








| 
| 
8 
an 











This table calls forth the following comments : 
With regard to syllable-initial consonants, the following facts stand out: 
(i) The consonants /b/ and /g/ are comparatively evenly distributed between 
the word-initial and the medial positions. 
(ii) In the word-initial position there is a rather strong bias for /dj/, /m/, /nj/ 
and /y/, and against /d/, /l/ and /f/. 
(iii) There is a very strong bias against /d/, /n/ and /r/, and a total bias against 
/y/, /t/ and /n/, in the word-initial position. 
(iv) Word-initially there is a very strong bias in favour of the semivowels 
/j| and /w/. 
5.2.2. The facts concerning syllable-final consonants are : 


(i) /l/ and /l/ are fairly evenly distributed between columns (iii) and (iv). 
(ii) There is a rather strong bias in favour of word-final /dj/, /lj/, /nj/ and /r/, 
and against word-final /n/, /n/ and /y/. 
(ili) A very strong bias exists against word-final /m/ and in favour of word-final 
/d}. 
(iv) As far as the sampling has indicated, there is a total bias against /d/, /g/, 
/j/, [*/ and /w/ in any syllable-final position, and for /b/ and /’/ word-finally 
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5.2.3. The reader should consult the figures giving the ratios between the four 
columns of Table D in order to gain a comprehensive picture of the consonant 
distribution, bearing in mind at the same time that such a figure as 100% for word- 
final /b/ (last column of Table E) is not of great significance in view of the very low 
overall syllable-final incidence of that phoneme. 


6. Word Structure: Distribution of Syllable-Types. 

The next step is to investigate the possible compositions of syllables in 
Njanumada. Since no vowels occur syllable-initially, and not more than two 
consonants may occur in a cluster,? there are only two possible syllable-types : 

(a) CV, as in da-la-ga-ra, “hard”; mai-gu, “ for food”’. 

(b) CVC, e.g., gar-djin-gar-djin,* “ octopus ”’ 

As vowels in Njanumada appear to be conditioned to some extent by preceding 

rather than by succeeding consonants, the present study will be concerned particularly 
with the possibilities of combining C+V. It will be necessary to treat the question 
of CVC combinations independently, since if they had been included in the CV 
treatment on the premise that they consist of (C+-V) +C, it would have been impossible 
to gauge the extent of the influence exerted by the final consonant of CVC 
combinations on the preceding vowel. 
6.1. CV Patterns. In order that the reader may gain a clear picture of the 
interrelationships of consonants and vowels in CV combinations, the data are set 
out in two separate tables (F and G). The first of these illustrates in terms of 
percentages the frequency with which the various vowels are preceded by specific 
consonants in initial, medial and final syllables, i.e., it is oriented particularly to 
indicate the position regarding vowels in CV combinations. 

It is to be noted that the very few words containing /e/ which would ordinarily 
be included in this count have been omitted as being of negligible importance, 
and because Tables F-H would have become too unwieldy for printing purposes. 
6.1.1. By comparing the absolute figures on the bottom line of Table F with the 
individual figures for each consonant it is possible to establish the following facts : 

(i) The consonants /b/ and /*/ show no appreciable bias against or for any 
particular vowel following. 

(ii) /d/ and /n/ have a strong bias for a following /i/ and against /a/, with a 
mild bias against /u/ following; these tendencies are followed also by 
/dj/, though to a lesser overall extent. 

(iii) /d/ and /l/ are mildly biased for a following /i/ or /w/, and against a following 
Ja}. 

(iv) /y/ shows a negligible, and /g/ a mild bias, in favour of /a/ following ; 

for /u/ these consonants have a strong bias, while a very strong bias is 
shown against a following /i/—particularly in the case of /y/. 


bd One exception to this statement is documented, viz. the word dirbdirb, ‘‘ a kind of tree- 
carving ’’, but as this is in all probability a borrowing from one of the Kimberley languages, 
it need not affect the present discussion. 


* It is necessary to bear in mind that /aj/, /l\j/ and /nj/ in no sense constitute two consonants. 
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(v) /mj/ possesses a moderate bias against a /«/ following and a mild bias 


for /a/ and /t/. With /j/, /m/ and /r/ the bias against a /u/ following 


is strong. 


(vi) In the case of /w/ there is a very strong bias for /a/ and against /#/ following ; 
the figures for /w/+/1/ are very close to the absolute. 
(vii) /n/ shows a strong bias for /#/, while /lj/ is very strongly biased for, and 
/l/ very strongly against, a following /a/. 









































TaBLE F 
Relative Positions Occupied by Vowels After a Given Consonant in C.V. Combinations 
a Total 7 Total u Total 
Cons. Cons. Cons. Cons. | Totals 
Init. | Med. | Final | ** | tit. | Med. | Final | ** | Init. | Med. | Final | +* | (%) 
{) - 19°2 16-1 7°5 42°8 13°7 9°3 6°8 29°8 10°6 14°3 2°5 27°4 | 100-0 
ld] .. 2°9 8-7 | 20°3 | 31°9 2°9 | 15°9 | 26°r | 44°9 I*4 4°4 | 17°4 | 23°2| 100-0 
HM § 16-0 14°9 7°2 38-1 12°7 12*7 | 14°4 39°8 9°9 8-3 3°9 22*I | 100°0 
|a] . I-o 16°5 18-5 36-0 2-1 16°5 15°5 34°1 1-0 15°5 13°4 29°9 | 100-0 
lg ‘ 15°7 20-0 Irs 47°2 I*4 8-9 3°2 13°5 14°3 16-8 8-2 39°3 | 100-0 
; kL J 30°5 sa°¢ 17 45°8 30°5 6-8 1-7 39°0 13°5 0-0 1-7 I5*2 | 100-0 
hl : 5°2| 18-3 | 13°9| 37°4 1*7 | 14:8 | 13-9 | 3074 0-9 | 13°9 | 17°4]| 32°2| 100-0 
Hl ‘ oo 33°3 38-9 72°2 oo 5°5 5°6 Ir‘r 0-0 5°6 Ir-t 16-7 | 100-0 
wits o-o 0-0 4°8 4°8 o-o 19°0 47°6 66-6 0-0 14°3 14°3 28-6 | 100-0 
im). 22°6 24°4 4°3 51°3 19°! 12°2 0-9 32°2 13°0 2°6 0-9 16-5 | 100-0 
fal ' 0-0 21-3 10°6 31-9 2*I 25°5 17-0 44°6 0-0 10-7 12°8 23°5 | 100°0 
inj]. 13°3 8-9 24°4 46°6 17°8 6-7 8-9 33°4 6-7 8-9 4°4 20°0 | 100-0 
jnjf . o-o 2I-r 15°8 36°9 0-0 10°5 15°8 26-3 | oo 0-0 36-8 36°8 | 100-0 
ing] . 29°0 5°3 9°2 43°5 2°6 2°6 2°6 7°8 13°2 | 6-6 28-9 48-7 | 100-0 
Ir ; 0-0 16-0 29°2 45°2 o-7 17°3 19°4 37°4| OO} 4:9 12°5 17°4 | 100-0 
? 5°3 25°4 14°7 45°4 1-3 14°7 12°0 28-0 | 5°3 5°3 16-0 26-6 | 100-0 
w 46°8 8-5 3°2 58°5 19°2 8-5 I'r 28-8 | 9°6 | 2:1 ro 12°7 | 100-0 
| | 

| | 

Absolute | 
figures 14°4 16°5 I2°4 43°3 7°8 I1I-9 10°r 29°8 7°9 9°5 | 9°5 26-9 | 100-0 























| 6.1.2. Only part of the pattern has emerged in the above discussion, however ; 
in addition to the strong tendency for a given consonant to be biased regarding the 


vowel which is to follow, a further complication arises regarding the relative frequency 


| with which a given C+-V combination is found in various positions within the word. 


A further analysis of Table F therefore indicates : 








For instance, mi* occurs approximately twenty times more frequently as the first 
syllable of a word than as the last. 


(i) That /b/, /j/, /m/ and /w/ in combination with any vowel occur relatively 
frequently as the first, less frequently as the medial, and remarkably 
seldom as the final syllable of a word. Words of the nature of djaju, 
. “water weed” and duwi, “smoke” are exceptions to the general 
patterning or Gestaltung of the language. 


* The total absolute figures for initial, medial and final CV syllables are, of course, not 
identical (this being the unavoidable result of (a) the sampling method necessitated by the very 
nature of the language and (b) differences in overall CV and CVC incidences in various parts 
of the word—see 6.2.1.). The actual ratio between the three is 1-00: 1-26: 1-06. 








(ii) 









































(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 


(vii) 
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An opposite tendency is shown by /d/, /lj/, /l/ and /r/, which in all cases 
occur more in the final syllable of a word than in other positions, in 
combination with any vowel. 


With the remaining consonants the position seems to indicate that the 
nature of the following vowel is of some relevance. Where the pattern 
seems to be broken, as in the case of word-final -yu or -ru, it may be 
suspected that a former bound morpheme, now no longer productive 
and occurring only in petrified forms, is the cause. Comparisons certainly 
go to show that many Njanumada words have certain unanalysable 
endings which in most other Western Desert languages are missing, 
e.g., Wanman midji, “ blood” =Nijan. bidji-ri; also Waljbiri bamba, 
“ blind ”’=Njan. bambu-ru. We also have /dj/ combining less with a 
vowel in the final syllable than elsewhere, with the exception of final 
-dji. 

/d/ and /l/ occur less in the first than in the other two syllables ; a final 
-lu is probably in many words the agentive suffix, though no longer living : 
a likely example is malulu, “ initiand ’’<malu, “many” + -lu with its 
agentive force=“ (he who is circumcised) by many”. A further example 
of this kind is djambulugu, ‘woman's dilly-bag”’, possibly<djambu, 
“left hand’’+-l« (instrumental)+ -gu, ‘“‘for’’=“ left hand-with-for ”’, 
i.e., “‘ that which is to be (carried) with the left hand ”’. 

/g/ shows somewhat less tendency to occur in final syllables than elsewhere. 
The combination gi, which has already been found to be strongly biased 
against, is found very much more in the word-medial position than else- 
where ; yt, on the other hand, shows a comparably low incidence in any 
position. 

fa and # occur least in the initial position and most in the medial; fw, 
however, has a strong tendency to be the last syllable of a word; 
approximately the same pattern applies with /n/, though mu has a lower 
preponderance word-finally than fw. 


The figures for /mj/ indicate a strong bias in favour of word-final -nja 
(cf. remarks in (iii) above). The data for /n/ indicate a comparatively high 
incidence for word-final nu, but owing to the low overall rate of occurrence 
of this phoneme, this fact carries comparatively little significance. 


6.1.3. In general terms it may therefore be stated that consonants tend to be 
followed by a vowel produced in the same part of the mouth, though this is by no 
means an invariable rule. Certainly the alveolar series do have a predilection for 
a following /i/, while the velars possess a very strong bias against this same vowel. 
That the bias is not absolute is evidenced from the seemingly arbitrary fashion in 
which it operates in the morphology of the language, e.g., (a) -dja, ‘‘ my (extraneous 
possession)’: -dji, “‘to me” ::-ya, “‘thy (extraneous possession)’’: -yu, “ to 
thee’; (b) on the other hand, the locative suffix -ya~-yi~-yu-~-dji (of which the 
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latter allomorph is not relevant to the present discussion) in following the rules of 
vowel-harmony takes the form -y: with no trace of bias whenever it is added to a 
word or complex ending in ~, e.g., bibi-yi njundu-mili-yi ji-nja-na-la, “I gave it 
to your mother ”’ (lit. “‘ mother-in you-belonging to-in give-past-I(it)-to her ”’). 

The labials, excepting /b/, are strongly biased against /u/ following, as is the 
semi-vowel /j/; /w/ comes under both categories and has a stronger bias against 
/u] following than any other consonant. The reason for such a bias is difficult to 
perceive, and no explanation will be attempted here. 


6.1.4. The next table shows the distribution of the three types of CV combinations 
in word-initial, medial and final positions from the point of view of the distribution 
of the consonants, i.e., the relative positions occupied by consonants before. a given 




















TABLE G 
Relative Positions Occupied by Consonants Before a Given Vowel in C.V. Combinations 

a Total i Total “ Total 

Cons. Cons. Cons. Cons. 
Init. | Med. | Final | *® | Init. | Med. | Final | +* | iit. | Med. | Final | *+* 

joj . 13°3 9°8 6-0 9°9 17°5 7°8 6-8 10°0 13°4 15°00 2°6 10°r 
j@/ . 0-9 2°3 6-9 3°I 1°6 5°7 Ir-r 6-4 0:8 2:0 7°8 3°7 
lai! ° 12°4 10°r 6°5 9°9 18-2 Ir'9 16-0 "4°9 14°2 9°8 4°6 9°2 
/a] o-4 6-0 8-9 5-0 16 8-3 9°2 6- 0-8 9°8 8-4 6-7 
{sf .- 18-9 2I-r 15°9 18-9 3°2 13°0 he 72 3I°5 30°7 14°9 25°3 
fi] .. 7°7 3°0 0-5 3°9 | 14°3 2-1 0-6 + 6-3 0-0 0-6 2*I 
| ae 2°6 7°9 7°9 6-1 1-6 8-8 9°8 7°3 o°8 10°4 13°0 8-5 
yl . o-o 2°3 3°5 I1°9 o-o o°5 0-6 o-4 0-0 0-6 1°3 0-7 
fy 0-0 0-0 0°5 ovr oo a-r 6-1 2°9 o-o 2-0 2°0 r-4 
im] . II-2 10°5 2°5 8-4 ee | 7°3 0°6 7°7 11-8 2°'0 0-6 44 
Inj .. 0-0 3°8 2°5 2°r O° 6-2 4°9 4°4 o-o 3°3 3°9 2°5 
/nj] 2°6 I°5 5°5 3°0 6-3 I°5 2°5 3°r 2°3 2°6 1-3 2° 
Inj .. o-o I's I°5 ro 0-0 I-o 1-8 Io 0-0 o-o 4°6 1-6 
(nel 9°4 I°§ 3°5 4:7) 1:6 t-o r-2 r2| 7°9 3°3 | 143 ~s 
I] .. o-o 8-6 20°9 9°3 0-8 13°0 17°2 Ir-2 o-o 4°6 Im°7 5° 
Ir] .. I°7 7°t 5°5 4:3 0-8 $°7 5°5 4°4 3°t 2°6 7°8 4°6 
jo] . 18-9 3°0 1°5 7° 14°3 4°r 0°6 5°6 7°t 13 0°6 2°8 
Per- 
centage] 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100°0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100°0 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 100°0 









































vowel. Results of an analysis of this table would of necessity be similar to those 
arrived at by the analysis of Table F, the same problem being presented from a 
different angle. In this it may be pointed out that the bias for or against certain 
CV combinations has been recognized as a property inherent in the consonants 
and not in the vowels, which has been duly observed in the discussion of the 
phenomena analysable from Table F. 


6.2. CVC Patterns. 

The number of different CVC combinations is so great and the absolute figures 
available for the occurrence of each one so low that no satisfactory percentage 
figures can be arrived at. In view of the fact that a count of every fourth word 
from the vocabulary at hand has yielded a total of 184 different CVC combinations, 
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it has not been considered practicable to tabulate such a cumbersome mass of data 
for publication with this article.5 

6.2.1. It is desirable at this juncture to establish the degree to which the CVC 
data echo the results obtained from the CV data insofar as the conditioning of vowels 
by preceding consonants is concerned. In this connection it is first necessary to 
point out that there is a considerable difference in the overall CV and CVC incidences 
in various positions within the word: a comparison of the CV and CVC data indicates 
that a bias exists in favour of CV and against CVC, in both word-medial and word- 
final positions, notwithstanding what was stated in point (a) of footnote 4. The 
CVC data indicate, for instance, that 46% of the CVC occurrences listed were in 

the first syllable. 


TaBLe H 
Relative Positions Occupied by Vowels After a Given Consonant in C.V.C. Combinations 























a Total ry Total u“ Total 
Cons. Cons. Cons. Cons. | Totals 
Init. | Med. | Final | + | Init. | Med. | Final | ** | Init. | Med. | Final | +% | (%) 

+ Keone 21-3 6-6 21°3 49°2 II-5 4°9 8-2 24°6 19°7 4°9 1-6 26-2 | 100-0 
a 19°0 | 33°3 4°8| 57°13 4°8 | 14°3 9°5 | 28°6| 14°3 0-0 0-0 | 14°3 | I00°0 
/aj] 20°9 70 7°00 34°9 16-2 70 11-6 34°8 16°3 70 7:0 30°3 | 100-0 
aj 8-3 20°8 25°0 54°I 8-3 4°2 12°5 25°0 4°2 0-0 16-7 20°9 | 100-0 
lel 33°9 9°2 13°9 57°0 I°5 I*5 3°I 6-1 20°0 4°6 12°3 36-9 | 100-0 
ij] 33°3 0-0 5°6 | 38°9 33°3 Im‘r | II-r] 55°5 5°6 0-0 0-0 5°6 | 100-0 
[i] 11-2 7°4 7°4| 26-0 | 18-5 | 18:5 | 18-5 | 55°5 7°4 7°4 3°7 | 18°5 | 100-0 
ly] 0-0 | 10°70 | 1070} 20:0 0-0} 10°0| 10°0| 20-0 0-0 | 30°70 | 30°0| 60:0 | 100-0 
fi} o-o 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-o 0-0 33°3 33°3 0-0 0-0 66-7 66-7 | 100-0 
/m] 44° 5°9 5°9 | 55°9 | 17°7 2*9 8-8 | 29°4 8-8 0-0 5°9 | 14°7 | 100-0 
|nj 0-0 11-7 23°5 35°2 5°9 11-8 29°4 47°1 o-o 5°9 11-8 17°7 | 100-0 
inj] 16-6 0-0 0-0 16-6 16-6 0-0 16°7 33°3 16-7 16-7 16-7 50°I | 100°0 
jn] 0-0 0-0 50°0 50°0 o-o o-o 50°0 50-0 0-0 0-0 o-o 0-0 | 100-0 
/ng/ 42°8 17°! 5°7 65°6 o-o 0-0 2°9 29 14°3 2°9 14°3 3I1°5 | 100-0 
Ir] 0-0 26-9 7°7 34°6 o-o 11-6 34°6 46°2 oo I1°5 7°7 I9°2 | 100-0 
Ir] 12-0 20°0 12°0 44°0 4°0 24°O 16-0 44°0 o-o 4°0 8-o 12-0 | 100°0 
/w! 36-8 5°3 5°3 | 47°4| 3%°6 oo 5°3 | 36°9 | 13°2 2°6 0-0 | 15°7 | 100°0 
Absolute} 

figures | 23°4 II*4 11°6 46°4 10°9 6-8 11-6 29°3 11-6 4°8 7°9 24°3 | 100°0 









































The next step is to construct a table on the exact model of Table F, but utilizing 
only CVC data. The CVC-type syllable is now treated as a category of CV, i.e., 
CVC=(C+V)+C. 

6.2.2. Before conclusions may be drawn with regard to this table, it must first be 
made clear that not only do certain consonant phonemes (and hence combinations 
of such phonemes with succeeding vowels) have relatively low incidences, but also 
that the CVC data are necessarily much more restricted than the CV data.* If chance 
factors become likely to interfere seriously with the validity of the data in Table H 
when the figure for the overall occurrence of a given consonant as the initial element 


5 Typewritten copies are, however, available on application to the Anthropology Department, 
University of Sydney. 

* For this reason it has been necessary to make certain adjustments of 0:1% in Table H 
in order to arrive at uniform totals of 100:0%. 
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of a CVC combination (as demonstrable from the material mentioned in footnote 
5) is less than 25, then the figures quoted in Table H opposite /d/, /d/, /7/, /y/, /Y, 
|/n], |nj] and /n/ are not to be relied on to the extent that others are. 


Apart from the above considerations, the data from Table H appear to support 
those of Table F to a moderate degree; there is fairly close agreement between 
the overall figures for the occurrence of vowels in CV and CVC respectively. A slight 
bias does, however, seem to exist in favour of /a/ and against /u/ occurring in CVC. 
Regarding the incidence of the various vowels with a given consonant preceding, 
if differences of less that 10% between the figures for the two tables are overlooked 
as being relatively unimportant and poor criteria owing to the presence of the 
chance factors already mentioned, then it follows that 43% of the total figures 
for the 51 possible CV combinations show appreciable disagreements in the two tables. 
If, however, the data for the eight consonant phonemes’ mentioned in the previous 
paragraph be omitted from the calculations, then the figure for disagreements of 
the nature outlined above drops to 33% ; such lack of agreement is found principally 
in connection with the consonants /l/, /y/ and /#/, and it is difficult to account for. 
The reason may well be, however, that certain patterns of distant assimilation 
and/or dissimilation between the two consonants of CVC combinations do occur, 
and the reader is referred at this stage to 6.2.4, where an attempt will be made 
to discover whether such patterns actually exist. 


6.2.3. In seeking to arrive at a comparison of the distribution of consonants as 
initial elements (a) in CV and (d) in CVC combinations, it has been necessary to 
formulate Table J from the available CVC data. The first three columns of Table J 
should be compared with the fourth, eighth and twelfth columns of Table G; a 
comparison may also be drawn between the last column of Table J and column 
(b) of Table C (i). 

6.2.3.1. Regarding the overall figures, the only appreciable discrepancies between 
the CV and the CVC data are for the consonants /b/, /g/, /y/, /r/ and /w/. Even when 
allowing for the fact that a discrepancy of 1-5% in the case of /mj/ is considerable 
in relation to the low overall incidence of this phoneme, the general impression 
gained is that no strong tendencies exist for consonants to be biased regarding their 
occurrence as initial elements in CV and CVC respectively. There seems to be 
no pattern in the deviations shown by the abovementioned five consonants: the 
stop /b/ occurs more in CVC whereas /g/ occurs less ; in the vertical series the evidence 
for the velars /g/ and /y/ is likewise at variance. It seems probable, in fact, that the 
discrepancies result partly from the sparseness of the CVC data—with a possibility 
also of influence being exerted by the final consonant of CVC, as mentioned in 6.2.2. 
6.2.3.2. Owing to the sparseness of certain sections of the CVC evidence it is dangerous 
to draw conclusions regarding the relative occurrence of CV and CVC syllables 
beginning with a given consonant, and containing various vowels. Considering 


7 Even when only these phonemes are considered in comparing the overall data for the various 
CV combinations in Table H with those in Table F, the percentage of differences amounting to 
less that 10% is found to be 46%. 
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whole phonetic series rather than individual phonemes, however, it is possible to 
state tentatively that the following tendencies do exist :. 


(i) The bias which the velars /g/ and /y/ possess against a following /t/ becomes 


greater still when a final consonant closes the syllable. 


(ii) The labial series shows a decided bias in favour of appearing as the initial 


phoneme of CVC rather than of CV. This is particularly noticeable in the 
case of the combination wi. Of all consonants found initially in CV, the 
percentages of labials occurring with the vowels /a/, /i/ and /u/ following 
are 26-1, 23-3 and 17-3 respectively. In the case of CVC the corresponding 
figures are 31°7, 29°I and 24-3. 

























TABLE J 
Distribution of Consonants as Initial Elements of C.V.C. 
| | 
Consonant Consonant +a Consonant +12 Consonant+u4 (| Overall C,* 

| | 
|b] 14°2 11-2 14°4 | 13°3 
/a/ 5°7 4°5 2°7 4°6 
[4j/ 7*I 11-2 117 9°4 
/4/ 6-1 4°5 4°5 | 5°3 
[gl 17°5 3°0 21°7 | 14°2 
ij] 3°3 7°5 0-9 3°9 
[t] 3°3 11-2 4°5 5°9 
[4] 0-9 5 5°4 2-2 
) ae 0-0 o'7 1°8 O-7 
[m] 9°0 7°5 4°5 7°4 
[nj 2-8 6-0 2°7 3°7 
[nj] . 0-5 a5 2°7 1-3 
[n] . o°9 I°5 0-0 0-9 
Ing] 10°8 o°7 9°9 7°7 
Ir] 4°2 8-9 4°5 "7 
ees 5°2 8-2 2°7 5°5 
/w/ .. 8-5 10°4 5°4 8-3 
Total .. $3 | 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


























* C,=the first consonant of any C.V.C. syllable. 


(iii) No other series display such marked tendencies as the labials: figures 


for alveolar, palatal, retroflexed and velar consonants alike vary in a 
seemingly patternless manner, nor is the position more defined with regard 
to the horizontal series. Two isolated combinations—ju and ya in addition 
to wi mentioned above—show a very strong predilection for appearing 
in CVC syllables. 


This is an analysis of the position as far as the available material safely permits. 


Suffice it to say that a Gestaltung of syllable-initial consonants in CVC syllables 
is in evidence, but that only in the case of the labial series are the existing tendencies 
strong enough to be readily apparent. 
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6.2.4. The investigator is faced with a different type of problem in seeking to 
determine particular traits characterizing the final consonant of CVC combinations 
(hereafter designated C,). Whereas C, or V in CVC can be compared with C or V 
in CV, it is not possible to treat C, in this way on account of its unique nature. 
Instead it will be necessary to correlate the C, incidence with that of C, in the same 
syllable in an effort to discover patterns of correspondence. It should be mentioned 
in passing that this problem brings to mind also the possibility of some kind of 
correspondence between the consonants of succeeding CV syllables. Owing to 
lack of space it is not possible within the scope of this essay to investigate such a 
possibility insofar as “‘ words ”’ (as listed in the dictionary) are concerned. It can 
only be said at this stage that certain morphological complexes have been shown 
by Dr. S. Wurm® to contain clear examples of distant consonant assimilation, 
e.g. in the Probable Future tense: here the consonant of the Irrealis marker 
-ma~mi~mu~ba~bi changes in accordance with the initial consonant of the 
succeeding person marker. The rule is that either both or neither of these consonants 
must be nasal. Examples are: gulbulu-mu-nu, ‘I shall return” and gulbulu- 
mi-njt, “we (inclusive plural) shall return”, but gulbulu-bi-jini, ‘‘ we (exclusive 
plural) shall return ’’ and gulbulu-bi-dji, ‘‘ he will return for me” ; vowel harmony 
also occurs in each case. 


6.2.4.1. In order to facilitate determination of the interrelationship of C, and 
C, in the same syllable, the writer has used the available CVC data to construct a 
further table. Owing to the large number of separate combinations involving C, 
and C, in the same syllable, it is not possible to include the data for publication 
in this article, but as in 6.2 the material is available. 


6.2.4.2 Since the data reveal that over 64% of the final consonants of CVC are 
either -/, - or -7, it follows that conclusions reached regarding the distribution 
of these consonants will be relatively sound, while on the other hand it is obviously 
impossible to decide anything from the scanty evidence available regarding -b, -d, 
-lj or -l. The following points may be made regarding consonants in the same CVC 
syllable : 


(i) -2 shows a bias for b-, g-, j-, m- and r- and against d- and L. 

(ii) -” is biased for b-, dj- and j-, and against d- and F-. 

(iii) -ry has a bias for dj-, d-, lj- and #- —particularly the latter—and against 
j- and m-; as far as the available evidence goes, -r and 7- are mutually 
exclusive. 

(iv) Of those final consonants for which the absolute figures are somewhat 
lower,® -m has a predilection for m- and nj- and against b- and w-; -mj 
appears to biased against g-, m- and all palatals, and for /-, n- and the retro- 
flexed series, in the syllable-initial position ; -n possesses a bias against 


* Oral communication. 
* Between 20 and 40. 
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#- and the alveolar series, and for dj-, d- and w-, while -y is clearly biased 
against b-, d-, g- and the palatal series, and for the alveolars and m- and 
y- in addition. 

Regarding C,-C, relationships in the same syllable in varying positions within 
the word, the reader is referred back to Table F, bearing in mind the fact that various 
hidden factors combine to limit the validity of any conclusions reached. As in the 
case of CV, it is quite possible that petrified bound morphemes consisting of C+ 
V+C occur and that lack of sufficient data militates against the identification of 
these. 
6.2.4.3. In summarizing, it is found possible to specify patterns of attraction 
and rejection which are probably the result of processes of assimilation and 
dissimilation respectively. Those patterns which stand out clearly may be tabulated 
as follows : 





Rejection Shown by Attraction Shown by 





Final liquids against the identical liquid. Final liquids for the non-identical liquid. 





Final nasals (except -m) against the homorganic | -m and -ng for the identical nasal. 
plosive, also -m against w-. 





ad and -n for d-. 





-l and -m against d- and Y. -l for b-, g-, j- and m-. 





-n against alveolars. -nj for the retroflexed series. 








-nj and -mg against palatals. -y for dj- and Jj-, also for d- and r. 





Additional evidence of a less clear-cut nature may be set out thus: 





Rejection Attraction 





-nj against g- and m-. -m for nj-. 





-m against r. -m for b-, dj- and j-. 





~ng against b- and d-. -nj for I- and n-. 





-y against j- and m-. -m for dj- and w-. 





-ng for m- and all alveolars. 








Now that a definite interrelationship between C, and C, has been established, 
the question arises as to which of the two consonants of a CVC syllable is primary. 
Since it has already been demonstrated that the relation shown by the initial 
consonants to the vowels in CV and CVC is not identical, and that in such examples 
as those given in 6.2.4 the person markers remain constant while the preceding 
elements change, it seems likely that a certain degree of retrograde assimilation 
and dissimilation does occur. On the other hand, investigations made by the writer 
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have revealed that both (a) forward and (6) retrograde vowel harmony are found, 
e.g., (@) maja-ya, “in the hut ”’, bidi-y1, “in the hole’, djimbu-yu, “in the egg”, 
but (6) wuralidji, ‘‘ tell me ”’, in which -dji, “‘to me”’ has no allomorphic alternates, 
whereas -li- is but one of three allomorphs of an imperative marker -la~-li~-lu ; 
hence -i- is an example of retrograde vowel harmony. 

In view of the above considerations, it seems very probable that the two 
consonantal elements of CVC are subject to mutual influence, and that neither 
C, nor C, is, therefore, exclusively primary. 

6.3. Consonant Clusters. 

From the fact that CVC combinations occur as any syllable of a word, and that 

CV is the only other combination possible in the language,” it is evident that 
clusters of consonants must occur. In addition, clusters will result from the adding of 
CV- or CVC-type bound morphemes to roots ending in a consonant, and it is the 
purpose of this investigation to discover which clusters are permissible, which are 
partly biased against and which are totally unacceptable to the Gestaltung of the 
language. It has already been demonstrated that word-final clusters do not occur, 
and although in my earlier investigations into the language I recorded initial clusters 
b¥- and gf-, I later came to consider these as having a weakened and unstressed 
/u/ separating the consonants, as in bu’fayu, “ hot southeast wind” and gu’rili, 
“south ” ; these two words are among the few which carry the primary stress on 
a syllable other than the first. 
6.3.1. It follows from the above that consonant clusters all occur within the body of 
a word. Since all consonants except /d/, /g/, /j/, /7/ and /w/ may close a syllable, 
and any consonant with the exception of /’/ may begin a word-medial or word- 
final syllable, a large number of clusters may theoretically occur ; it seemed to the 
writer, however, that certain clusters occurred only in particular situations. In 
view of this it became necessary to list the occurrences of clusters under three 
separate headings, viz. (a) clusters found in unreduplicated “‘ words’”’ (see 3.1) ; 
(b) clusters caused by syntactic phenomena, and appearing particularly in compound 
verbs consisting of a verbal noun followed by an auxiliary, and (c) clusters resulting 
from the reduplication of a simple root. 

Every second word in the dictionary has been sampled, with the result that 
a considerable body of data has been gathered (see footnote 5). The relative 
frequency of occurrence of clusters in (a), (6) and (c) groups may be expressed by 
the ratio 9°27 : 1-85: 1-00. Clusters are found to occur in the following descending 
order of frequency : 


6.3.1.1. In group (a): nd, yg, ndj, mb, rg, lb, nd, lg, ng, rb, rdj, nb, ldj, lib, ng, Ig, 
lig, ny, 1b, nm, nim, rm, njg, db, njb, nb, ndj, de, lin, ry, dw, ly, Idj, Id and Im. 
6.3.1.2. In group (0): 1b, rg, lg, ng, ndj, njg, ldj, yg, rdj, rm, lb, lm, ljb, nb, ly, lg, 
lb, bg, bm, djg, ddj, dg, dm, Lj, lw, iw, nb, n-j, njb, njm, nm, and yy. 

10 See footnote 2. 


11 Clusters such as l-j and n-j consist of two elements, as in jurulj-jurulj waniginjiri ‘‘ it 
remained suspended ’’, and are distinct from the palatals /lj/ and /nj/. 
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6.3.1.3. In group (c): dg,!* jw, nw, rg, ry, rw, ldj, lm, ng, ny, ny, yw, rl, rm, bi, 
ddj, djw, ddj, dw, Id, ll, Inj, ly, lw, Yd, I-57, Lim, Ib, ndj, n-j, nl, nnj, ni, nim, nj, 
rj, rm and rr.¥* 

6.3.2. In addition to the sixty-eight clusters listed, there are almost certainly quite 
a few others which could only be revealed by a sampling of the total word-store of 
the language, which is, of course, virtually impossible to obtain. A glance through 
the word-list encompassing those items not included in the present sampling does 
reveal isolated occurrences of clusters additional to those mentioned above, e.g., 
dy in yidyid, “ rheumatism ’’, b¢ in dubdub, “loud flapping of wings” and rd in 
Gurdigil (a place name). 

6.3.3. Considering group (a) first, we note that over 52% of the word-medial 
clusters consist of a nasal followed by the homorganic plosive of the series,!* and that 
nd and yg together account for over half of such clusters, followed by ndj, mb and 
nd@ in descending statistical order. Disregarding those clusters with an overall 
word-medial incidence of less than 2%, we are left with 7g, lb, lg, ng, rb, rdj, nb, 
and /dj, which constitute a further 34% of the total, and consist in each case of 
(continuant+stop). Clusters consisting of (a) two continuants or (b) two stops 
do occur, but the incidence is low in all such cases. Examples of (a2) are: banyura, 
“ toadstool ’’ and galyunj, ‘‘ armpit ’’ ; in the category of (0) is found gadgu, ‘‘ species 
of white-gum ”’. 

6.3.4. Clusters resulting from syntactic phenomena and reduplication depend 
to a large degree on the incidence of word-initial and word-final consonants, 
and being the product of very haphazard circumstances do not reflect the true 
Njanumada Gestaltung insofar as consonant clusters are concerned. In the case 
of reduplicated forms it appears that any cluster which would be inadmissable in 
morphological complexes is allowed to stand, e.g. »+/ normally>ndj, but lagan, 
“blistering of skin ’>laganlagan when reduplicated. The only double consonants 
noted are found in Uillil, “ yelping of a dog ’”’ and ganiy-yu, “ from below”’; this 
latter, however, seems to become ganiyu in rapid speech. 

6.3.5. In summarizing, it may be said that the language has a very strong 
predilection for clusters consisting of continuant+-stop; this characteristic will 
be further evidenced below in the remarks on morphophonemic changes. In 
syntactic and reduplicated forms, on the other hand, a wider variety of clusters 
is permitted. A feature shared by many other Australian languages is -b-, a cluster 
which one might reasonably expect to assimilate to -mb-. 

12 That /g should be one of the most common clusters resulting from reduplication is borne 
out by Table D. A variety of factors militates for and against the frequency of occurrence of 
a given cluster. Thus rw occurs comparatively frequently in reduplicated forms because both 
-r and w- have a high incidence in unreduplicated roots. The fact that no word-medial instances 
of -yw- have come to light is not necessarily indicative of a total bias against the cluster in this 
position. The mere fact of infrequent occurrence of /w/ elsewhere than word-initially itself 
represents a strong bias against word-medial rw, without any other factors entering into the picture. 

13 Clusters are arranged alphabetically in cases of identical incidence. 


14 Although I write /dj and ndj and not /jdj or njdj, it is to be understood that the second 
element of these clusters has a palatalising influence on the first, so that the two elements in 
each case can, in fact, be described as homorganic. 
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6.3.6. It is evident that there is a strong bias against clusters composed of two 
continuants, which comprise only 4% of the clusters listed. This bias is, neverthe- 
less, not absolute, and in the morphology of Njanumada an interesting parallel is 
found: whereas the agentive suffix -lw and the locative-ya~-yi~-yu take the 
forms -dju and -dji respectively when added to a root ending in a consonant, on the 
other hand action forms in the third person singular of the Far Past tense contain 
the ending -lya, e.g., janalya, “he went’; further, the suffix -yulu, “movement 
away from’, retains this form under all conditions, thus giving, e.g., maja-yulu, 
“from the hut ” and bandal-yulu, “‘ from the desert walnut tree’. The conclusion 
to be drawn is that clusters such as /y, ny and ry are partially biased against, and 
that they are allowed to stand only in such isolated cases as indicated above. 


6.3.7. Regarding the morphophonemic changes of />dj and y>dj mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph, reference to 6.3.1.1 will indicate that the first is clearly 
the only possibility : />b or />g are impossible to envisage as likely phonetic changes- 
The Maun'* language of Goulburn Island, Northern Australia, also shows a change 
of l>dj, e.g., i-lari, “his leg” >mnin-djari, “her leg’. A related though more 
complicated phenomenon is found in the Dungidjau (Wakka)!* language of south- 
eastern Queensland, in which the agentive marker -ru (cf. Njanumada -lx) is subject 
to the following morphophonemic changes : 


(i) Added to a root ending in -m, it takes the form -du, e.g. dja:n, ‘“‘ man ”’> 
dja:n-du. 
(ii) Added to a root ending in -m, it becomes -bu, e.g. ‘njunam, “ children > 
‘njunam-bu. 
(iii) When added to a pronominal root ending in -dj or -nj, it becomes -dju, 
as in ga:rinj-dju, ‘‘my’”’ (agentive). 


The basic form -ru is found only after vowels or -r, e.g. ‘njune:, “ girl’ >'njune.-ru. 


The change y>dj is more difficult to explain, especially in view of the fact 
that -lg-, -ng- and -rg- are freely permitted clusters ; one would have thought that 
changing y tog after a continuant would be the obvious way of avoiding combination 
of two continuants, against which the language possesses the very strong bias outlined 
above. 


6.3.7.1. In 1.1 it was indicated that a reason would be provided for the assimilation 
of the English word “ breakfast’ as bu’falbadu. The tendency for English /f/ 
and /v/ to become /}/ in the mouths of aboriginal speakers is well known ; in addition, 
it is clear that /d/ is the only possible substitute for -st, the -« then being added 
on account of the total bias against word-final -d (see Table D). It remains to be 
observed that of those clusters which occur in Njanumada with /b/ as the second 
element, -/b- approximates more closely in points of articulation to the non-existent 
-gb- than any cluster. As a further example of the treatment of English consonant 


15See A. Capell, 4 New Approach to Australian Linguistics, The Oceania Linguistic 
Monographs, No. 1, 1956, p. 6. 


16 Oral communication from Dr. S. Wurm. 
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clusters and other phonetic difficulties may be listed the Njanumada tribesman’s 
representation of the first twelve English numerals: wan, du, ‘djuri, ‘buwa, ‘baibu, 
‘djigidji, ‘djaban, ji:d, nain, din, ‘laban, dulb. 


6.4. Distribution of Syllable-types Within the Word. 

The final step in an analysis of word-structure is a determination of the distribu- 
tion patterns of the two syllable-types—CV and CVC— in (a) free forms, (6) verb 
stems and (c) bound morphemes. The procedure outlined in 3.2 has been followed in 
connection with compound verbs, i.e. the auxiliaries bi-, dji-, ja-, ma-, etc. have been 
ignored for sampling purposes.'? Various word-types have been grouped according 
to the number of syllables, and incidences given in percentages, as in Table K. 

The ratio of the overall number of free forms: simple verb stems: bound 
morphemes is expressed by 21-0: 1-77 : 1-00.18 
6.4.1. Of the free forms, nearly 50% are disyllabic and over 28% trisyllabic, while 
only 3-4% are monosyllabic and a little over 3% are of five or more syllables. These 
figures would probably apply fairly closely to the majority of Australian languages, 
which do not, as a rule, contain a high percentage of monosyllabic free forms except 
in cases where an original final vowel has been lost, as in the Minin language formerly 
spoken around King George’s Sound in Western Australia, in which the writer 
recorded, e.g. geb “ water”, wedj “emu”, gad “head” and djin “ foot ”.1 

The figures speak largely for themselves: the incidence of both CV-CVC and 
CVC-CV words is close to 12%, but in other cases there is a tendency for words 
to begin rather than to end with CVC. 

6.4.2. Except for a few monosyllabic roots which are common to a large number 
of Australian languages,” the Njanumada language employs principally disyllabic 
verbal stems exemplified by gadja- “‘ sit ’’, yalbi- ‘‘ enter ’’, buygi- “ fall” and yada- 
“ break ”’ (trans.). 

6.4.3. Over 93% of the bound morphemes contain only CV-type syllables. Thus 
the argument employed in 4.3 (iv) is substantially supported. 


7. Occurrence of Compound Verbs. 

Njanumada is a language which makes extensive use of auxiliaries in 
compounding its verbs (see 3.2). It occurred to the writer that although such 
compound verbs as gugu djari- ‘“‘ hide”’ (intrans.) appeared to outnumber simple 
verbal stems as listed in the dictionary, the indications were that simple verb- 
stems predominated as a type in connected text materials. Accordingly a count 
was made and the results obtained, as in Table L. 


7-1. In view of the fact that the figures are based on a count of nearly 350 
verbs occurring in a wide variety of short texts, it seems established that the most 
common verbal concepts in the language are expressed by simple verb stems such 


*7 Except where also listed independently as simple verbs. 

18 Regarding the low index for simple verb stems, the reader is referred to Table L. 
19In January, 1957, from Tommy Jones, the last full-blooded member of the tribe. 
* Viz., ji-~ju- “ give”’, ma- “‘ take’’, nga- “‘ eat’’, ja- “‘ go”’ and ga- “ carry”. 
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TaBLe K 
Distribution of Syliable-types 





Free 
Forms 


(%) 





CV 
CVvCc 


Cv-CV.. 
CV-CVC .. 
CVC-CV .. 
CVC-CVC 


mw 





MAS 





CV-CV-CV 
CV-CV-CVC 
CV-CVC-CV 
CV-CVC-CVC 
CVC-CV-CV 
CVC-CV-CVC 
CVC-CVC-CV 


CV-CV-CV-CV .. 
CV-CV-CV-CVC 
CV-CV-CVC-CV 
CV-CV-CVC-CVC 
CV-CVC-CV-CV 
CV-CVC-CV-CVC 
CVC-CV-CV-CV 
CVC-CV-CV-CVC 
CVC-CV-CVC-CV 
CVC-CVC-CV-CV 
CVC-CVC-CVC-CVC 


wa 





le pre Br 
o 68 © 
w 


2 Or re 
WOO ARUU 
Patt eS 





Ber eee Sens 


Dixy Joe Sear 


HOnRrOH ORO O00 & 
WORWNRDAQWNUN & 





CV-CV-CV-CV-CV 
CV-CV-CV-CVC-CV 
CV-CV-CV-CVC-CVC 
CVC-CV-CV-CV-CV 
CVC-CV-CVC-CV-CV 
CVC-CVC-CV-CV-CV 


eoooo orn 
neaie men 
1¢ tel 
eit EI 





CV-CV-CV-CV-CV-CV 


oo 








CV-CV-CV-CV-CV-CVC-CV-CV 
CVC-CV-CV-CV-CV-CV-CV-CV-CV 


= 





= 














as those listed in 6.4.2, while most of those actions or states which require less frequent 
expression are rendered in Njayumada by compounding a verbal noun with an 
auxiliary.** 


#1 Examples taken at random from a list are : nundul bi- ‘‘ snap the fingers ", murilu ma- 
“abduct ”’, jirga djari- “‘ melt” (intrans.), djinda bi- “ go separate ways” and galdjagaldja 
dji- “‘ crush to powder ”’. 
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8. Degree of Agglutination—Theoretical and Actual. 

Many writers state categorically that certain languages are ‘‘ agglutinative ’’, 
“ isolating”, etc., but few appear to have attempted to indicate the degree of 
agglutination or isolation. Even an analytic language such as English occasionally 
shows well developed agglutinative forms, e.g. anti-dis-establish-ment-ari-an-ism, 
while Hungarian, usually described as “ agglutinative”’, can produce sentences 
in which isolation is the keynote, e.g. ki ez az ur ? “‘ who is this man?” or a hdrom 
angol hélgy olvas ‘‘ the three Englishwomen are reading”’. In addition, Hungarian 
veers from agglutination towards inflection in differentiating, e.g. ldtom a hdzat 
““T see the house” from ldtom a hazdt “I see his house ”’. 


TaBLE L 
Simple v. Compound Verbs 





Dictionary Incidence in 
Verbal Type Incidence Texts 
(%) (%) 





26°3 65°3 





73°7 34°7 














8.1. Njanumada likewise may on occasion belie its basically agglutinative nature 
with sentences such as yadju badju munu wubadu “ I sad not little” i.e. “I am very 
sad’’. In addition, some of the third person singular verbal forms show inflection 
rather than agglutination, e.g. janalya “‘ he went’ and janalba “‘ he went for it” 
(both far past), jangulinj “he will go”’, janguru “let him go” and janguwa “let 
him go for it”. 


8.2. It appeared desirable to approach the question of the degree of agglutination 
in Njanumada from two angles—theoretical and actual. In view of the fact that 
not only markers of tense, mood and aspect, but also pronouns of subject, direct 
and indirect object and certain possessives are incorporated into the verbal complex, 
it was not altogether surprising to discover that such a verb as fuwi- “ shoot 
can appear in over 3,000 different forms.” 


8.2.1. Table M has been devised to provide a comparison between (a) the theoretical 
number of suffixes added to the verb fuwi- if no bias existed for or against any 


*2 Basic meaning, “‘ hit with an object thrown (as a stone or latterly, a bullet)’’. 


* Compare, for instance, gui ruwinjininga “‘T shot meat for you ”’, ruwinjinangu “T shot 
at you” and ruwinjinindi “I shot you ”’. 
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degree of verbal complexity, and (6) the actual number of suffixes added to verb stems 
as deduced from an analysis of text materials containing approximately 500 verbal 


forms. 


TaBLeE M 


Theoretical and Actual Complexity of Verbs 





Percentage Added 
Number of +} Theoretically 
Suffixes to ruwi- 


Percentage Added 
to Verb Stems 
in Texts 





On AuUbWNH O 








Total 





00% 





8.2.2 The evidence of the table suggests conclusively that Njanumada possesses 
the facility for adding a long series of suffixes to a verbal stem—but prefers, in fact, 
shorter forms—particularly those consisting of a stem with two suffixes added. 


TABLE N 


Suffixes to Nouns and Distribution of Form-classes 





Category 


Percentage of 
Incidence 





Verbal complexes .. 


Noun-functioning words ‘used in conjunction 


with auxiliary verbs 
NFW with no suffix 
NFW with one suffix 
NFW with two suffixes .. 
NFW with three suffixes** 
Invariables i 





Total 








34 NFW =noun-functioning word. 


8.3. Regarding the adding of suffixes to nouns, the above table has been 
developed from the text materials used in calculating the data contained in the last 
column of Table M. An indication is also provided of the incidence of the various 


“ parts of speech ”’ (see 3.1.). 
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8.4. <A different approach of a general nature consists of an analysis of overall 
word-length in text materials. The varying number of syllables in 520 words 
was found to be as follows : 


TaBLeE O 
Word-length 





Number of Percentage of 
Syllables Incidence 





© ON AUS WD eH 
RnWN AHH O 





) 








9. Summary. 

This investigation has revealed a Gestaltung of various phonetic features, which 
probably applies largely to the other Western Desert languages as well as to Njanumada 
jtself. Features such as lack of assimilation in the consonant clusters mb and ng 
are to be reckoned as virtually universal in Australia. Further statistical 
investigations into other Australian languages will be necessary before it is possible 
to determine, for instance, whether the vowel phoneme /a/ has a higher incidence 
than /i/ or /u/ elsewhere in Australia, although perusal of an Aranda text certainly 
seems to indicate that this is so in Central Australia at least. 

Although Njanumada permits final syllables to be closed with 13 of its 18 
consonant phonemes, there is a strong preference for word-final vowels. Unlike 
the southern group of Western Desert languages, Njanumada does not permit 
word-initial vowels.*5 

The existence of patterns of assimilation and dissimilation between contiguous 
vowels and consonants has been proved: in broad terms it may be described as 
a tendency for consonants to be followed by vowels which are produced in the same 
part of the mouth—hence a bias against the occurrence of such groups as gi, ¥#, 
da and na. In addition, there is a definite interrelationship between the two 
consonant components of CVC syllables—e.g. where C, is plosive, there is a strong 
bias against C, being the homorganic nasal ; CVC groups such as bim and gty are 
rarely, if ever, found in the language. 

The patterning of consonant clusters appears to be similar to that described 
by Mr. Douglas for the Ooldea language (see section 2). The occurrence of clusters 
such as @b and dg in Njanumada is probably the result of influence exerted south- 
wards by the languages of the Kimberleys. 


25 Contrast Pitjantjatjara ava ‘“‘go’’! with Njanumada jara. 
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Morphophonemic problems have been tackled, and a widespread incidence 
of such changes as />dj noted. 


The basically disyllabic nature of the simple verbal stem in Njanumada, as 
well as the paucity of monosyllabic roots generally, has been established. 


Although the language under study is to be reckoned as agglutinative, it is 
apparent that the speakers prefer to use comparatively short forms, and in this 
respect are borne out the statements of those earlier writers who have stressed the 
aborigines’ predilection for conciseness and brevity. 


In conclusion, I wish to thank Dr. Capell and Dr. Wurm for helpful criticism 
and advice and for making available unpublished field notes on various Australian 
languages. 


10. Sample Text Material. 
1. An Encounter With Spirits.*® 
djaga-na-na?" bala-ya, maryu-lu-djiri gadja-ni-dji-bulu 
dinner make fire-NF-I that-in, man-ag.-two sit-NF-for-me-they- 

gudjara-lu. Bala-yulu ja-na-na Laygura-gadi, jadja-nt-ginji-nji-bulu 
two two-ag. That-from go-P-I_ Langgura-to follow-NF-CP-me-they-two 
bala-lu-djiri maryu-lu-djiri gudjara-lu. Bala-dja  Bo:-gadi ja-na-na. 
that-ag.-two man-ag.-two two-ag. That-after Bore-to go-P-I. 
Bala-djiri maryu-djiri njirini ja-ni-ginji-bulu. Bala-yulu gara-yu 
That-two man-two behind go-NF-CP-they-two. That-from west-from 
djari-nji-nt Djabin-gadi, bulbi wayga djari-ginji-bulu maryu-djiri 
become-NF-I Djabin-to, already close become-CP-they-two man-two 
njivini. Bala-yulu gagara midi dji-ni-nt. Bardja-na-na-bula-gu,  yajada 
behind. That-from east running make-NF-I. Look-NF-I-they-two-for, visible 
ja-ni-ginjt-bulu maryu-djirt gudjara. Bala-ya wila-na-mi-nji-bulu. 
go-NF-CP-they-two man-two two That-in hit-NF-Irr.-me-they-two. 
Bala-yulu gu'tili djari-nji-mi, gu'tili ja-na-na buduyun—wayga djari-gingt- 
That-from south become-NF-I, south go-P-I thicket —close become-CP-they 
bulu. Dadju-lu midi-lu jaga-na-na-buli-nja, bala-dja Wailbur-gadi 
two. I-ag. running-with leave-NF-I-they-two-PGM, that-after Wilbur-to 
ja-na-na. 
go-P-I. 


26 As narrated by a fourteen-year old boy and recorded on portable tape-recorder. 
27 Abbreviations used in text : 
NF=non-future marker. 

ag. =agentive. 

P=marker of past time. 

CP=continuous past action. 

Irr.=Irrealis marker. 

PGM=pronominal goal marker. 

FP=far past marker. 

38= 3rd. person singular actor. 

3sFP=3rd. person singular actor, far past. 
emph.=emphatic particle. 
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Free Translation. 


Two men arrived while I was cooking my midday meal there. Then I 
went to Langgura, and those two men followed me. After that I went to the Bore 
with them still following behind. When I turned eastwards to Djabin, the two of 
them had already come up close behind me. I hastened eastwards, and glancing 
round, saw them travelling along in visible form. At that point they would 
have killed me, so I turned southwards through the thickets, where they came still 
nearer. By running I managed to elude them and reach Wilbur. 


2. A Myth Concerning the Reef Gundjadidjiridjugudjugu. 
Daljun-djiri ja-na-l-bulu bidi-djaninj gudjuyuru-gadi. Gudjuyuru- 
Woman-two go-P-FP-they-two coolamin-having sea-to. Sea-to 

gadi ja-na-l-bulu magadu-gadt. Magadu jaya-na-ginji-bulu 
go-P-FP-they-two native fig-to. Native fig pick-NF-CP-they-two 
ne Pati diate Sahih tet want-nji-rt. Jaya-na-l- 
yon —sea-i remain-NF-3s. Pick-NF-FP- 
bulu magadu, munu sninsiiaatiaivnded gudjuyura-gu, buru 
they-two native fig, not look-NF-Irr.-FP-they-two aos pare, just 
balal-dju ya-ni-ginji-bulu, mar magadu. 
unaware-with eat-NF-CP-they-two, food only eat-NF-CP-they-two native fig. 
Bala-dja gudjuyuru jadi bardja-na watinj-dju’ bulbi gudjuyuru 
That-after sea later-on look-NF (for) other-ag., already sea 
midi dji-ni-l-ya, gadja-na-l-ya. Bulbi winja djari-ginji-ri 
running make-NF-FP-3sFP, sit-NF-FP-3sFP. Already full become-CP-3s 
gudjuyuru, ganga jidja djari-nji-l-ya, djht-di yara guni-nji- 
sea, up indeed become-NF-FP-3sFP, finish-emph., well swallow-NF- 
L-buli-njt gudjuyura-lu ganiy. Djibi-di. 
FP-they-two-PGM sea-ag. down. Finish-emph. 


Free Translation. 

Two women carrying coolamins went long ago down to the sea, to the native 
fig trees on the island of Gundjadidjiri-djugudjugu,”* and started to pick the fruit. 
They picked the fruit without looking to see what the tide was doing, and just went 
on blissfully eating the native figs. Later on one of them glanced seawards, and 
saw that the sea was already rushing in and surrounding the island. As the tide 
approached the full, the sea rose to a great height and swallowed them both up. 
That was the end of them. 


G. N. O’GrRapDy. 


28 In modern times a reef situated 18 miles west of Wallal, and submerged at high water. 





AUSTRALIAN AND NEW GUINEA MUSICAL RECORDS 
The University of Sydney Series 
A. P. ELxin? 


HE decision to record native music was made during a visit to Arnhem Land in 

1946. The melody, harmony and variety of the singing were quite striking, 
and the rythm of the didjeridu and the tapping sticks, together with dancers’ stamps, 
shouts and hand claps, fascinating. As explained in “ Arnhem Land Music”’, 
Oceamia, Vol. XXIV, No. 2, 1953, pp. 81-85, I arranged expeditions to this region 
in 1949 and 1952 to make recordings. Since then I have made further recording 
trips in the Northern Territory (1953) and also in New Guinea (1955 and 1956). 
In addition, I have encouraged other persons to make recordings for the University 
of Sydney series of records which I have established and edit. All recordings were 
made under field conditions. 


As soon as possible after bringing the tape or wire to Sydney, or receiving it 
from other workers, I edit it and transfer all that is of any use for musical study 
to master discs, and get pressings made. The latter are available (from the 
Department of Anthropology, the University of Sydney) to all institutions or persons 
at about the actual factory cost of the pressings, for I have met the costs of the 
expeditions and of processing from grants and donations, and have been spared much 
cost of equipment and cutting masters by the cooperation of the Australian Broad- 
casting Commission and the technicians of the Postmaster General’s Department, 
who are associated with the Commission. 


Up to date twenty-nine 16” records have been made and forty-three 12” records. 
They are numbered one to 72, each side being A and B respectively, i.e., rA, 1B; 
2A, 2B; andsoon. All are double-sided (except No. 12), and are 33$ speed (but 
not microgroove), and start from the inside. A conventional sapphire stylus (such 
as is used for 78 speed) is required. 

The following is a catalogue, with brief notes regarding the machines on which 
the field recordings were made.? 


1 Emeritus Professor of The University of Sydney. 

2 See also A. P. Elkin, ‘“‘ Arnhem Land Music”’, Oceania, XXIV, No. 2, pp. 107-9, 1953. 
The charge for the 16 inch records is 18/6 and for the 12 inch records, 12/6—in both cases. 
Australian. 

E 
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ARNHEM LAND, 1949 
Wire recorders, driven by wet batteries, with a technician in attendance. 
Quality of recordings and records very good. 
1A. First three items, Gunborg from the Gunbalang tribe ; sung by a Rembaranga 
in central Arnhem Land. 
IA (the rest of) and 1B. Gunbalanya from Oenpelli; same Songman. Camp 


songs. 

2A. The Ginbir of central Arnhem Land; sung and danced at Mainoru by 
Djinba and Rembaranga. Associated with the Maraian ceremony. 

2B. The Ngorun-ngapa: A mourning totemic series of the Yiritja moiety of the 
central Arnhem Land tribes. Sung by a Rembaranga-Ngalgbun Songman 
with some assistance. 

3A. The men’s Djarada; love chants based on the Kunapipi mythology. Sung 
by a mixed Djauan and Yangman group at Tandangal, near Beswick Aboriginal 
Cattle Station. (Compare 22A-cut ii). 

3B, 4A and 4B. Women’s Djarada, sung by Rembaranga and other central Arnhem 
Land women at Mainoru. 

5A. A Walaka; a “ trade dance” sung by Djauan and Yangman tribesmen. 

5B, 6A and B. The Waranggan ; a camp corroboree with a sacred and secret back- 
ground ; performed by Djauan and Yangman. (For the 1952 performance : 
Records 22B-23B.) 

7A. A Djedbangari performed at Mainoru by Riraidjingo men from Yirrkalla. 

7B (cut i). A Djedbangari from the Djambarbuingo-speaking groups of north-east 
Arnhem Land; sung by a Rembaranga Songman at Mainoru. 

7B (cut ii). A Djerag from central Arnhem Land. 

8A and 8B. A Mulara, or mourning totemic series for the Dua moiety ; from central 
Arnhem Land: sung by Rembaranga-Ngalgbun Songmen. | 

gA to 12A. The Maraian of central Arnhem Land. QA, the first third of 9B, roA 
and 10B, 11A and most of 11B, are recordings of secret ritual; calls to the 
“shades” by the leaders and rhythmic and imitative noises made by the 
“actors”’ can be heard. None of this should be broadcast in Australia. 
Two-thirds of 9B is a sacred Maraian hymn or psalm chanted by an old Songman 
on the secret ground. 11B (about one inch from the outside) and 12A provide 
examples of all-night singing in the camp: the two ceremonial moieties sing 
different chants at the same time. 


ARNHEM LAND, 1952 
‘Tape recorders, driven by wet batteries, with a technician in charge. Quality 
of recordings and records very good. 
13A and 13B (first 2} inches). A Cloud song from the Riraidjingo at Yirrkalla, 
north-east Arnhem Land. Sung by Milirbom. 
13B (from about 2} inches in, to the outside, including cut ii). A Djedbangari 
sung by Milirbom, who also cang the Djedbangari on 7A. 
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14A (cut i). Examples of didjeridu playing, with a Songman joining in a Djerag 
chant near the end of the cut. 

14A (cut i). Waramiri songs and dances from north-east Arnhem Land. Mililili 
Songman. Subjects: cloud, gambling, and hornet. (Waramiri—Wadamiri). 

14B. Gunborg: gossip songs; Oenpelli region. 

15A. Waramiri songs. Six by Munongo, a Djinba Songman ; the rest by Balara, 
a Waramiri clansman. Subjects: (a) plate of food, tobacco, axe, shirt ; 
(b) anvil, mouth-organ, hornet. 

15B (first 1} inches). Waramiri. Songman, Balara. Subjects: card-gambling, 
smoking. 

15B (starting 1? inches from inside). A Djedbangari. Songman, Balara. 

16A (first 1} inches). A Djerag. Balara and Mililili the Songmen. The sequence 
follows on 17A, first # inch: part of the seagull song, and then sawfish. At 
the end of the cut is a sailing canoe song. 16A—cut ii is Waramiri. 

16A (starting about 1} inches from inside). Waramiri. 

16B (cut i). Waramiri. Same Songmen. Subjects: hornet, anvil, cards, mouth- 
organ. 

16B (cut ii). Djerag. Precedes 16A. Subjects: sawfish, black plover, seagull. 

17A. (a) First # inch: Djerag, continued from 16B. 
(b) A Djedbangari follows at } inch from inside. 
(c) About 1r°/,) inches from inside: a Mulara morning star song ; announced 
as Manikai Bunggal. 
(cut ii). Djedbangari. 

. A Brinkin Wongga sung by Palduna, a Maielli man. 

. (a) First 2 inches: A Djedbangari. Songman, Munongo, a Djinba tribesman ; 
his fourth “ verse”’ is a Djerag (winini, seagull), after which he returns to 
the Djedbangari. 

(b) Starting 2 inches from inside: A Waramiri. Sung by Balara. Subject : 
sailing canoe. 

. Kamalangga. Songs of the Kamalangga clan at the mouth of the Goyder. 
Sung by Balara in Djambarbuingo. Subjects: windstorm, turtle and dugong. 

19A. Mulara from the north-east. Sung by Balara, Mililili and Warungo. 

19B. Nyindi-yindi corroboree by the Wadjigin, a Wagaitj sub-division. 

20A (cut ii). A Daly River Wongga. Sung at a circumcision in the Djauan 
tribe. (Continued on 22A—cut i). 

20B. Seizing the initiand for a higher degree. Larakia tribe. The eerie silence 
broken by the ritual calls and the women’s cries and shouts can be felt and 
heard from the recording. 

21A. A Daly River Wongga. Sung at Delissaville, for an initiand on tour of the 
various groups. 

21B (cut i). The same continued. 

21B (cut ii), Nyindi-yindi. A Wadjigin corroboree. 

22A (cut i). Continued from 20A—cut ii. 

EE 
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22A (cut ii). A men’s Djarada. Sung by Lamderod, a Djauan. 
22B to 23B. The Waranggan of 1952. 
24A to 25B (cutsiandii). Maraian recordings, 1952, as follows : 
24A. Sacred Maraian chants. /Yiritja. 
24B. Continued. Yiritja, first inch; then Dua. Yiritja again for last inch on 
outside of Record. 
25A. Yiritja moiety chanting. 
25B (cut i). Sacred chanting. Two moieties simultaneously. 
25B (cut ii). (a) Secret chanting (two items: rangga and baluridja, goanna). 
Must not be broadcast in Australia. 
(b) Sacred chants—rain and flood: fresh water. 


27 28 and 29, and 25B (cut iii). Kunapipi chanting. Secret; must not be 
broadcast in Australia. 


26A, 26B and 25B (cut iv). Ngurlmak chanting. Secret; must not be broad- 
cast in Australia. 


ARNHEM LAND, 1953 
Recorded on a standard power-driven tape machine. Quality good. 


30A, 30B, 31A (cut i), 31B (cut i), 32A, 32B (cut i). Nyindi-yindi of the Wadijigin 
(a Delissaville group, near Darwin), following the destruction of a deceased 
person’s belongings. 
32B. A Gunwinggu tribal camp corroboree accompanying the lustration of a mourner. 
The following were recorded on a spring-driven hand portable machine, and are 
subject to varying degrees of flutter. 
31A (cut ii), 32B (cut ii) and 40B (cut ii). Wagaitj school children singing and 
reading in English. 
390A. A Nagala series; central and north-central Amhem Land. 
39B (cut i). A Maielli Gunborg. 
39B (cut ii). Burera boys sing. 
39B (cut iii) to 40B (cut i). Melville island Mourning Dance. 


CENTRAL AND NORTH-CENTRAL AUSTRALIA, 1953 
Recorded on a spring-driven hand portable machine, and are subject to some 
degree of flutter. 
33 to 34A. Pidjindjara totemic ceremonies. 
34B, 35 and 36. North-eastern Wailbri (Walbiri) totemic ceremonies. 


37A, 38A and B. Women’s secret Yowalyu ceremonies (Wailbri and Waramunga 
tribes). 
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Recordings made by Mr. Jacques Villeminot at Areyonga, south-west of Alice 
Springs amongst the Pidjindjara Tribe. A portable recorder, driven by small dry 
batteries, was used with fairly good results. 
68A, 68B (cut i), 69A and B: Secret chanting by newly initiated young men. 
68B (cut ii): Secret chanting by women. 
70A. Kangaroo ritual. 
70B and 71B (cut ii): Corroboree with men and women taking part. 
71A and 71B (cut i); Singing for the dead. 
72A (cut i): Secret wild dog ritual.— 
72A (cut ii) and 72B. Public ceremony from Yuendumu, about 200 miles to the 

north. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
The following were recorded by Miss Ruth Fink in 1955 and 1956, while engaged 
in field work under the auspices of the University of Western Australia. A small 
“‘ pocket ” recorder was used. Technical skill in cutting the “ Masters ”’ eliminated 
most, in some cases all, of the hum which arises in boosting up the volume of this 
type of small recorder. The results are very satisfactory. 


47 and 49B. Songs and chants from Jigalong, the upper Fortescue River district. 

48 and 49A, 65 to 67A and 67B (cut i). Songs from the Central Murchison. 
Recorded by G. N. O’Grady in 1955 on a spring-driven portable machine. 

Result good. 

63. Songs of the Njangamada Tribe, near Wollal. 


QUEENSLAND 
64 and 67B (cut iii). Songs from Edward and Lockhart Rivers; Cape York 
Peninsula, North Queensland ; recorded under difficult conditions by A. Capell, 
1955, On a spring-driven portable machine. Result fair. 
62B. Songs from south-east Queensland ; recorded by S. Wurm, 1955, on a spring- 
driven portable machine. Result good. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


61 and 62A. Songs from the far north-coast of New South Wales; recorded by 
M. J. Calley, 1955, on the same machine. Result good. 


NEW GUINEA, 1955 

Recordings made by A. P, Elkin with a portable recorder driven by small 
dry batteries. Results good. The work was done at heights varying from the coast 
to over 7,000 feet. The locations are in Australian New Guinea, except where 
Dutch New Guinea and Papua are specifically mentioned. 
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41. Chanting at Wabag; western district of the Central Highlands. 

42A (cut i). Wabaga shouting a message and then yodelling ; yodelling continued 
in cut ii. 

42A (cut iii), 42B and 43A. Flute playing at Kundiawa, in the Chimbu, in the 
central part of the Highlands. 

43B (cut i). Playing jew’s harps at Kundiawa. 

43B (cut ii) and 44A (cut i). Chimbu men singing. 

44A (cut ii). A Chimbu man telling in pidgin about “ the finding of salt ”’. 

44B and 45A (cut i). Papuan school boys singing at Yoka Mission School, Lake 
Sentani, Dutch New Guinea. 

45A (cut ii), 45B and 46A (cut i). Headhunting an initiation chants, sung by men 
from the Sarmi coast, Dutch New Guinea. 

460A (cut ii) and 46B. Fish-increase chants sung by the same. 

67B (cut ii). Flute playing by two men, each with a hand drum held between 
his upper arm and his side; Yangoru, inland from Wewak, Australian New 
Guinea. 


NEW GUINEA, 1956 

Recordings made with same type of machine. Good results. 

51A. Guitar playing by two natives; introduced melodies; words in pidgin. 
‘Recorded at Kundiawa. 

51B (cut i). Sunset ceremony at Kundiawa, Central Highlands, Australian New 
Guinea; lowering of flag; bugle by a member of the Royal Papuan 
Constabulary. 

51 (cuts ii and iii). Teaching and singing in school at Kundiawa. 

52A (cut i and part of cut ii). Flute playing at Kundiawa. Compare with records 
42 and 43, made in 1955. 

52A (cut ii, starting about } inch from outside of cut). Playing jew’s harps at 
Kundiawa. 

52B (cut i). Yodelling at Kundiawa. 

52B (cut ii). 53A, 53B (cut i) and 60B (cut i, this small cut is poor). Chanting at 
Kundiawa. 

53B (cut ii), 54, and 55B. Men chanting at “ Sing-sing ’’, Dumun: Chimbu sub- 
district. 

55A. Women chanting at same “ Sing-sing ”’. 

56A (cut i). Chanting on ridge-pole at house-building at Pa, Wabag sub-district. 

56A (cut ii) and 56B (cut i). Men chanting at house-building, at Sari, Wabag 
subdistrict. 

57A (cut i). Women chant at house-building site, Sari. 

57A (cut ii) and 57B. Men chant at house-building site, Sari. 

58A, 59 and 60A. Young men chanting at Sari. 

60B (cut ii). Aiome pygmies sing. Recorded at Kundiawa. 
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60B (cut iii). Royal Papuan Constabulary Band, Sogeri, Papua; practising 
the National Anthem. 

60B (cut iv). Royal Papuan Constabulary, Sogeri. Drilling recruits. 

50A and B. Recorded by D. Wirz, 1955. Songs from Madang District. 


Note. Two L.P. records, microgroove, 33} speed, twelve inch, double sided, 
about 25 minutes a side, have been issued under the title, Arnhem Land, Vols. 1 
and 2, Vol. 3 is in preparation. HMV label in Australia; numbers OALP 7504 
and 7505. Capitol label in U.S.A. These three records consist of selections of 
secular and sacred music from the excellently recorded sixteen inch records listed 
above (Nos. 1 to 29). Brief descriptions are given on the envelopes. It is hoped 
that a fourth volume, “ Secret Music from Arnhem Land ’’, will be issued. 

A series of articles on ‘“‘ Arnhem Land Music ”’ have appeared in Oceania (Vols. 
XXIV, No.2; XXV, Nos. 1-2 and 4; XXVI, Nos. 1, 2 and 3) in which I have given 
the background of the music, and the subjects and texts of the songs and chants, 
of Records 1 to 29 and 39 and 40. A description of the music and transcriptions of 
it have been given in Oceania, Vol. XXVI, No. 4, by Trevor Jones. These articles, 
with one more to come will be issued as Oceania Monograph, No. 9, Arnhem Land 
Music, by A. P. Elkin and Trevor Jones, in 1957. Price, about 30/-. To be obtained 
from the Secretary to Oceania, The University of Sydney. 


A. P. ELxkin. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The second meeting of the Australian Branch of the Association of Social 
Anthropologists was held in the University of Sydney on May 27 and 28. The 
members present were Professor J. A. Barnes (Chairman), Dr. J. D. Freeman 
(Honorary Secretary), Drs. W. E. H. Stanner, H. I. Hogbin, R. M. Berndt, C. H. 
Berndt, Paula Brown and P. Lawrence (for part of the time), and Emeritus Professor 
A. P. Elkin. 


The morning business meeting was followed by three half-day sessions for 
reading and discussing papers by Dr. Hogbin, Dr. Brown and Dr. Lawrence. Dr. 
A. Capell and Mr. T. G. H. Strehlow and thirteen Fellows and senior research students 
from the Australian National University and the University of Sydney attended 
these sessions and took part in the discussions. A dinner was held on May 27. 


REVIEWS. 


The Journals of Captain James Cook. Edited by J. C. Beaglehole. Vol. I. 
Pp. i-cclxxxiv ; 1-684. With coloured frontispiece and 45 map and plates. 
Cambridge University Press for the Hakluyt Society; London 1955. 
Price, £4 sterling, net. 


The Journals of Captain Cook. Portfolio of Charts and Views. 58 sheets; many 
of them folded ; all being copies of original charts and views. Cambridge 
University Press for the Hakluyt Society; London 1955. Price 50/- 
sterling, net. 


Captain James Cook’s voyages of exploration and observation are one of the 
grand achievements in human history. The Hakluyt Society’s bold venture in 
publishing the text of James Cook’s own Journals is surely one of the very great 
achievements in the history of book publishing, and in Professor J. C. Beaglehole, 
the Society found an editorial captain worthy of this outstanding exploit. 

We have been satisfied for over a century and a half with “ indirect” 
presentations of these Journals, in particular with J. Hawkesworth’s An Account 
of a Voyage Round the World, published in 1773, and Dr. L. Wharton’s edition of 
the Journals (1893), for these and summaries of them gave the world the main 
points of Cook’s travels and discoveries ; and in an age when the interest of the 
Western world was being almost continuously aroused and held by discoveries of 
new places and peoples, nothing more was demanded. The discoverer himself 
was, as it were, lost in his discoveries. It is true that Wharton’s edition did take 
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the reader closer to Cook than had been possible previously, as Dr. Beaglehole 
remarks (p. ccxxi), but his overzealous editing of the manuscript on which he mainly 
relied (one copied rather carelessly by Mr. Richard Orton and corrected by Cook— 
now in the Mitchell Library, Sydney), created a gulf between the reader and the 
explorer himself. The interest, however, was still in the discoveries rather than 
in the discoverer. But now, with explorations duly filed, and indeed, with the 
cabinet of discoveries almost completed, our interest turns to the personalities 
of the great explorers themselves, and to the acts and moments of discovery rather 
than to the filed record. 


The satisfaction of this interest depends mainly on the explorer’s Journals 
of exploration, discovery and observation, as kept from day to day and as later 
revised by himself. In these he reveals both himself and also the significance to 
himself and his day of what he seeks and of what he finds. So in this great work of 
Dr. Beaglehole and the Hakluyt Society, we at last come “face to face’’ with 
James Cook. With him we experience the problems of his ships and men, his 
decisions regarding routes, his contact with many new peoples and places and his 
reaction to what he saw. We see, too, under the Editor’s guidance, Cook’s 
development in the keeping of a journal, his widening of interests (in part at least 
under the influence of Banks), and his incfeasing powers of description. We see 
his alterations of names given to places, revisions of spelling, and the correction 
of the copying done by his clerk. We come right to his cabin and watch him at 
work on his Journal. 

His spelling was “ phonetic’’, and varied with regard to the same words ; 
he did not settle the order of e¢ or te, and usually wrote than for then. His punctuation 
was “‘unsubtle’’; he could go on for several pages without any indication of 
paragraphs and with almost no punctuation. He set a good writing course, a 
good tack, and stuck to it until a new tack was called for. As the Editor says 
(p. ccii), Cook’s ‘ spelling and construction are generally those of a man formally 
uneducated though of an original mind”’. The narrative loses none of its vividness 
through such vagaries. Referring to landing at Botany Bay, he writes, “ After 
we had sufficiently examined this part we return’d to the boat and seeing some smook 
and Canoes at a nother part we went theither in hopes of meeting with the people . . . 
There were Six Canoes and six small fires near the shore and Muscles roasting upon 
thim and a few Oysters laying near, from this we conjecterd that there had been 
just Six people . . . ; we taisted of their cheer and left them in return strings of beeds, 
etc.” (p. 309). And referring to Poverty Bay, New Zealand, he writes, ‘‘ The shore 
of this bay from a little within each entrance is a low flat sand but this is only a 
narrow slip, for the face of the Country Appears with a variety of hills and vallies 
all cloathed with woods and Verdure and to all appearence well inhabeted especially 
in the Vallies leading up from the bay where we dayly saw smooks at a great distance 
in land, and far back in the Country are very high mountains.” (p. 173). 


Cook’s holograph Journal, which after an interesting history came to rest 
in the Commonwealth National Library, Canberra, is by no means a rough Journal. 
Dr. Beaglehole shows convincingly that it is based on earlier drafts and redrafts, 
with deletions, corrections, and additions. As Cook himself says of it, “I have 
with undisguised truth and without gloss inserted the whole transactions of the 
Voyage . . . in the best manner I was Capable off.”’ (p. cxciv). 


One of the many contributions Dr. Beaglehole makes is a textual introduction 
to the Journal of the voyage of the Endeavour. He gives not only a history of 
the known manuscripts, but by acute textual criticism throws light on the sources 
of Cook’s information, particularly Bank’s descriptions. In addition, his footnotes 
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to the text of the Journal are in themselves a monumental as well as an interesting 
contribution to scholarship. The aim in the notes is to explain in the light of our 
accumulated knowledge, geographical, historical, and ethnological, what Cook 
said of his experience. 


Dr. Beaglehole also provides (1) a general introduction, being a short history 
of Pacific Ocean exploration, in which his enthusiasm for Cook becomes clear ; 
(2) an introduction to the voyage of the Endeavour, the subject of this first volume 
of the Hakluyt Society’s four volume edition of Cook’s voyages ; and (3) a note on 
Polynesian history, with particular reference to Tahitian social structure. In 
addition there are copious appendices; these include Cook’s letters and reports 
on the voyage; Robert Molyneux’s and W. B. Monkhouse’s Journals; details 
regarding the ship’s company ; and a calendar of documents and newspaper extracts. 


Cook’s Journal occupies 479 pages. It is beautifully printed and illustrated 
with maps and half-tone plates, a tribute to the Cambridge University Press. 
Further, accompanying this volume and the other three, when they appear, is a 
portfolio of 58 charts and views, most of them folded. These are excellently 
reproduced and are fascinating in themselves. 


For the anthropologist, the Journal of the Endeavour is of value for two reasons. 
We are given accurate, though limited, information about the appearance, manner 
of life and, to some extent, the customs of certain groups of people, the Fuegians, 
the Tahitians, the Maoris, and the Aborigines of the east coast of Australia, before 
contact with Europeans, or after very little contact with them. In tracing the 
history of cultural change, such observations are important. In the second place, 
the Journal reveals the reactions to these first, or very early, European sojourners, 
and also records Cook’s reflections on and reactions to their reactions. This is of 
great significance for the history of racial contact. Anthropologists have had very 
few opportunities to observe the process of contact from its beginning, and therefore 
welcome such authentic first-hand accounts as are given in Cook’s Journals. 


Cook was a good and careful observer. He also tried to analyse on the spot the 
behaviour he observed, mainly because his consequent behaviour depended on the 
result of his analysis. He always tried to make personal contact with the natives, 
so as to ensure at least their friendship and, if possible, their help in obtaining fresh 
food and water. He sometimes made a mistake in his methods. In Poverty Bay, 
New Zealand, when his Polynesian interpreter failed to persuade two canoes of 
Maoris to come alongside his boat to talk, Cook “‘ ordered a musquet to be fire’d 
over their heads”, thinking that this would persuade them. Instead, ‘“ they 
immediately took to thier arms’ and began to attack. This obliged Cook’s men 
to fire, killing two or three Maoris. He realizes that his action in wanting to seize 
some of the Maoris, even for the laudable purpose of showing them friendship, 
could not be justified, and states that he would not have approached them if he had 
thought they would have resisted ; but having done so, he had to defend himself 
and his men. We on our part should remember that he was dealing with a warlike 
race led by chiefs. His generalization was that whenever his ship was visited by 
Maoris who had not seen nor heard of them previously, they came up to a hundred 
strong in large canoes. When near, they stood up in “ battle dress” and called 
out their battle cry : Haeri mai, haere ki uta hei patu ake, come here, come to shore 
and be clubbed to death. At the same time the warriors shook their clubs at Cook 
and his men, made strange contortions, and eventually attacked with stones and 
darts. Peace and friendship followed the realization that Cook’s arms, his musquets 
and especially the “‘ great guns”, were superior to theirs. 
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The variations in the reactions of Maoris at Poverty Bay, at the Bay of Islands, 
and at Queen Charlotte Sound, the calculated friendliness of the Tahitians, the 
withdrawal of the non-covetous Australian Aborigines of the central-east coast, 
and the trusting approach of the North Queenslanders as of the Fuegians, are 
significant facts which pose intriguing problems. 

No anthropologist, particularly those concerned with the Pacific region, will 
fail to read and meditate on this, the Journal of Cook’s voyage in the Endeavour, 
and to appreciate the careful work Dr. Beaglehole has put into its preparation 
for the press. 

A. P. ELKIN. 


TONKIN 1644/45. Journaal van de Reis van Anthonio van Brouckhorst. .C. C. van 
der Plas. Koninklijk Instituut voor de Tropen, Amsterdam, 1955, 
pp. I1I. 

This small book is Part 51 of a series on cultural and physical Anthropology 
published by the Institute. It consists of parts of a journal of travel about Tonkin 
in the middle of the 17th. century. Miss van der Plas provides a 10-page introduction 
giving the historical setting and background to the story, and at the end of it a 
couple of pages of notes, lists of names mentioned in the journal, glossary of words 
no longer current in Dutch, and a short bibliography of relevant literature. Two 
reproductions of the original manuscript are included, and on the inside covers 
maps of the region concerned. A brief foreword is provided by Dr. A. N. Zadoks- 
Josephus Jitta. 

The result is a very useful source book for the region and the period. As the 
compiler points out, the work itself ia a bare diary, but so written that the characters 
of the persons involved stand out clearly. The discrepancy between the reputations 
of some of the Asian leaders in Holland and their real characters is sometimes 
noticeable. For the student of Oriental history of the period when the foundations 
of colonialism were being laid, the book will be very useful. For many the fact that 
it is written in Dutch will be a barrier, but not to the serious student. 

The book itself is very pleasantly produced in stiff paper cover, artistically 
decorated back and front. 

A. CAPELL. 


Die Grundlagen Der Klanbildung. By Erhard Schlesier. Published by 
Musterschmidt, Géttingen, pp. 141, price, D.M. 12.80. 


Much has been written about the nature and function of clans, and not a little 
historical research has been done upon them. In this book Dr. Schlesier attempts 
to solve the problem both of the origin of the clan system, and also of the different 
varieties of clans. For him anthropology is “an essentially historical science ”’, 
and he attempts to reconcile the functional and historical viewpoints. He regards 
the change from matriclan to patriclan as endogenous. He lays great stress on the 
influence of the outstanding individual in human society, and believes that many 
of the changes which come about in society are due to such personalities. Indeed, 
the farther one reads, the more the stress is laid on historical developments than on 
function, though it must be agreed that the historical argument is logical, even 
if it can never actually been proved. 
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Arguing that patriliny has great attractions for matrilineal cultures (p. 43), 
Schlesier says: ‘‘ There is thus @ prior: ground for the assumption that the matri- 
lineal code of morals is most easily prepared for concessions in both these features— 
rule of residence and inheritance ’’ (p. 48), and “the tensions which arise from 
matrilineal inheritance are already present in matrilocal relationships and harden 
with increasing practice and importance of patrilocal marriage” (p. 56). From 
these tensions he traces the passage to father-right, “‘ the change from the rule of 
residence from matrilocal to patrilocal and from matrilineal to patrilineal inheritance 
leads to a variation in the group affiliations of the children from matrilineal to 
patrilineal descent”’ (p.60). The réle of the individual in all this is summed up in 
the words “ the individual is not only the bearer of the clan; but is also to be 
regarded as responsible for the progress of dislocalization and the breakdown of 
the clan” (p. 75). i re 

The remainder of the book is taken up chiefly with the problem of dislocalization, 
i.e., what happens when a village no longer consists of one clan, but of a mixture of 
clans. Of these Schlesier distinguishes five kinds, schematized in diagrams on 

e 140: (1) Scattered settlement as in the hamlets of the New Guinea Highlands ; 
(2) Linked local clans; (3) Splinter clans (Slitterklan) (a) grouped in sub-clans 
within a village ; (b) local sub-clans in different settlements ; (c) long houses and 
villages as settlements of clan splinters, with complete dislocalization. Changes 
of this nature are accompanied by breakdown of clan myths, as the groups that 
previously believed in a common origin part company and the common background 
is gradually lost. He instances the Orokaiva as studied by Williams, because 
dislocalization is particularly in evidence amongst them, and such causes as war, 
fear of retaliatory magic, strife and migration “ have splintered the Orokaiva clans 
and brought the splinter groups together again, so that now we find representatives 
of one clan in different villages, and members of several clans in one village ’’ (p. 84). 
Hand in hand with these changes has gone a weakening of clan exogamy ; marriage 
based on clan membership has tended to give way to marriage based on blood 
relationship ; unilateral to bilateral reckonings. 

The author also discusses the question of the origin of private property, 
criticising Schmidt’s view that private property in land is linked with the passage 
from food gathering to food production, and so with increasing prominence of the 
woman’s work. He concludes that it is pure speculation on Schmidt’s part, but 
the question of authority and the development of rank apart from property is 
connected with the striving of influential men for leadership in the splinter clans. 
The whole argument is summarized on page 98 ff. ‘‘ the dislocalization of the clan 
weakens clan exogamy, severs the link between the clan and its land, destroys 
the clan as a political and cult unit” (p. 99) and as a result the individual spirit 
grows. 

The last section of the book is concerned with the meaning and use of the term 
clan, a discussion of the various definitions that have been given, out of which springs 
Schlesier’s own definition framed to include only phenomema common to both 
local and splinter clans: (a) the unilateral principle ; (b) presumed relationship 
of all men within the clan, including adopted members by means of a blood relation- 
ship based on a myth which breaks down along with its connected cult in clan 
dislocalization and becomes only a mystic relationship; (c) clan exogamy; (d) a 
clan is part of a greater unity, to be called a tribe (Stamm) or culture group. The 
clan, however, does not involve unity of settlement, political organization or cult, 
but Schlesier will not have the term clan limited to “totemic clan”. Where 
totemism occurs, he believes it has arisen from the adoption of the individual totem 
of the clan founder as the totem of all his descendants. In fact, he believes that 
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individual totemism is historically of very great importance. Whether this view 
is intended to cover Melanesia only is not made clear. Had the author turned 
his attention to Australia, where so many different types of totemic clans occur, 
he might have come to rather different conclusions. 


There is much of interest in the viewpoints put forward, and quite a number 
of the conclusions will probably be ratified as the outcome of further study. At 
the same time, however, it is always dangerous to generalize from one field. Schlesier 
has given his attention throughout to the Oceanic field, and on his title page he 
limits himself to Melanesia. The legitimacy of applying the term Melanesia to both 
Austronesian and Papuan peoples must be questioned. It is improbable, at least, 
that peoples of such diverse origins will be happily subsumed under one heading. 
The author admits that different causes will have led to clan formation in different 
areas. The reasons for this will surely be found both in local circumstances and in 
the historical circumstances of origin and development. At least Schlesier has 
given rich material for study in this little book. 


At the end of the book there is a detailed bibliography, the diagrams already 
referred to and a chart of ‘‘ Melanesia’’. The book, unfortunately, is only paper 
bound, and the covers of the reviewer’s copy were much the worse for wear by the 
time the reading was completed. 

A. CAPELL. 


Origint Storiche det Culti Profetici Melanesiani. By V. Lanternari; a reprint 
from Studi e Material di Storia delle Religioni, Vol. XXVII (1956), p. 86, 
Nicola Zanichelli, Bologna, 1956. 


Dr. Lanternari is Assistant in Ethnology in the School of Ethnological Sciences, 
University of Rome. In this booklet he has give an-interesting analysis of prophetic 
and cargo cults in the Pacific region, with cross references to Africa and America. 
He outlines firstly all that is known of these cults, and shows by his running biblio- 
graphy that he has read widely in a number of languages on the subject. The 
important points, however, begin to arise in his analysis, first, of the occurrences 
of such cults, and then of the meanings of them. 

The writer points out that cargo cults are generally distinguished by the prophetic 
promise of the return of the dead en masse, the arrival of cargoes, whether by ship 
or by air, and usually the elimination of the white man from the native environment. 
These characteristics are limited to agricultural peoples. They are, in his own words, 
“a historically determined cultural product of sedentary agricultural societies, 
in their reaction to the culture of the whites : it may be with the purpose of religious 
propaganda or the introduction of material goods. Thus the prophetic cults 
take their place in the cultural history of Melanesia as a particular development 
of the great New Year’s festival of the dead, belonging to the oldest agricultural 
civilization of this vast region.” 

He then traces the theme of the return of the dead in the various areas of the 
Pacific and New Guinea. ‘‘ The annual, daily or occasional pause in labour ”’, 
he says, “‘ provokes the revolt of threatening chthonic powers”’, and there is 
consequently the need to placate these powers by various means, including the 
All Souls festival in its various forms. The latter may be found in different parts 
of the world, but is associated in this form with agriculture. It is the absence 
of agriculture that accounts for the absence of cargo cults properly so called in 
Australia and amongst other food-gathering communities. 
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In regard to Australia, Lanternari has much to say, based chiefly on articles 
by Lommel and Berndt, taking account of the cults such as Gurangura, which 
are the Australian parallels to, though themselves different in form from, the 
Melanesian cargo cults. His footnote 2, p. 77, is important in this respect. He 
discusses Lommel’s perception that there is a relationship even in Australia between 
the cult of the dead and the arrival of European goods, especially the belief shared 
with Melanesia—that the whites represent the returning dead, but adds a point 
which Lommel and some other writers have missed, viz., native lack of experience 
of the processes of labour involved in the production of goods. “‘ Such lack of 
experience seems to us a determinant in the myth-making process applied to the 
goods.”” This needs to be stressed. 

A communication which has recently come to the reviewer from a correspondent 
on the upper Kikori, Papua, is of relevance. Dealing with a Rumu culture hero named 
Hito, he speaks of the belief that Hito is now in Australia, teaching the whites to 
manufacture the goods which the Papuans want. He has not returned to Papua, 
because, as the correspondent puts it, “ it is not likely that the Government would 
let such a valuable man out of their clutches’’. Here is an incipient cargo cult, 
whose development may be of interest later. It indicates too, that one of the ways 
to approach the cargo-cult problem is to teach something of the processes by which 
material goods are produced. 

There is much of interest in this essay, documented as it is from various sources, 
which could only be properly discussed in another essay. The contrasts between 
Melanesia and Australia on the one hand, and Melanesian and Africa and North 
America on the other, are well brought out. 


A very few misprints are to be noted, e.g. p. 60, third line from foot : “‘ note” 
for “not”; p. 72, fourth line from top, “ menir’”’ for “ menhir ”’. 


A. CAPELL. 


De Islamietische Staat en de Grondwet 1956 Van Pakistan. R.L. Melema. Published 
by the Koninklijk Instituut voor de Tropen, Amsterdam, Mededeeling 
No. CXX, Afdeling Culturele en Physische Anthropologie, No. 54., pp. 103. 


In spite of the fact that this book is published by the section for Cultural and 
Physical Anthropology of the Royal Institute for the Tropics, Amsterdam, it is 
really a history book, and so, strictly speaking, it lies outside the ambit of Oceania. 
Pages 93-101 are occupied by the text, in English, of the Constitution of the Republic 
of Pakistan. The remainder of the book is a commentary on, and a detailed history 
of, that constitution, together with general discussions on the nature of an “ Islamic 
State ”’, and of the various answers to which that question has given rise. The book 
itself is interestingly written and provides a compendium of very useful information 
for all students of the present-day development of Islam. 


A. CAPELL. 
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